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INTKODDCTION. 


Ever siflce the Indian National Congress w as set once again on its feet 
im mediately after its premature break up at Surat in 1907 under the most distress 
mg circumstances, serious attempts were time and again made to renew a session 
of the Provincial Conference of this Presidencj, but without a\ail Proposals 
to revive this vitally important activity were mooted almost every 3 ear since the 
Surat debacle, and at least twice they progressed very far towards taking practical 
shape, but various factors conspired to make the process of reconstruction 
peculiarly difficult and slow in this Presidency The leaders in Bomba v were 
however inspired by a resolute determination not to let this 3 ear pass without a 
resuscitation of the Provincial organ of the Congress, and early in the 3 ear con 
sultations were m progress with leaders of public opinion in the mofussil with a 
view to arrange for a session of the Provincial Conference at a suitable season 
during the year Poona offered to hold a session, if other towns in the Presidency 
fell iu with the idea, and, finding that the proposal met with warm approval from 
prominent politicians o£ every place, the Poona District Congress Committee 
and the Deccan Sabha decided to convene the fifteenth session of the Conference 
at Poona in July in accordance with the constitution of the Indian National Con 
gress Organization The Reception Committee formed to make arrangements for 
the Conference included leading men from eveiy district representing all sections 
of the community, which showed conclusively the solidity of public opinion m 
favour of the constitution There are, if an3 where, in Maharastra persons who on 
technical grounds take exception to the constitution framed b3 the Convention with 
a view to preserve k he Congress from violence and organise political <ictivrt> m 
the country But the thoroughly representative and weight} character of the 
Reception Committee formed must have made it unmistakably clear to them as it 
did to the rest of the Presidency, that the better minds of Maharastra, no less than 
those in Karnatah, and Gujarat, and Sindh, eutirely supported the constitution 
under which the sittings of the Congress are held The success which attended 
this Conference was a great triumph for the constitution 

The promoters of the Conference proceeded in May to remed3 the deficien- 
cies that then existed in the Congress Organization by forming District Congress 
Committees for Belgauru, Dharwar, Kasik, Sholapur, Bijapur and Kaira Districts 
and getting them affiliated to the Provincial Congress Committee A sub District 
Congress Committee of four Taluha3 in Dharwar, viz , Hav en, Rembeimur, Hangal 
and Hirekerur was constituted A Taluka Congress Committee was also formed for 
the Purandha r Taluka, in the Poona District It was also decided to piovidc a Con 
gress Committee for every ward of the cit) of Bombay, and thus Committees for Gir- 
gauia and Bhuleshwar were set up All these Committees have for members men of 
the first importance in the District or Taluka and especially the Committees for the 
wards of Bombay are numerically very strong Since the sittings of the Conference 
a Committee has been formed for the Ratnagiri and the Panch Mahal Districts and 
for several remaining wards m Bomba} The formation of these Committees 
vffords additional evidence of the desire on the part of the public to carry on 
political u ork on an organised and enduring basis under the auspices of the 
Congress 

The spirit in which the proceedings of the Conference were conducted 
his been cleatl} defined in the message sent by Sir Pherozeshah M Mehta 
( alas I our besetting misfortune nukes it Ins last public message ) and the 



speeches of the Chairman and the President. All controversy about political 
rights, calculated, ev cr so little, to embarrass Government was allowed to 
rest, and public attention was concentrated on the one topic o£ supreme 
concern to the Empire “ While we have spoken often enough at Congresses 
and Conferences of our rights and charters and privileges, at such a 
moment as this « c can only remember that we on e hol> duties and sacred obliga 
tions to the British Empire, of which we are growing more and more an integral 
portion ’ A fervent prayer was offered and an unshakable conviction was ex 
pressed as to the victor) of the cause of right an 1 freedom, and, without receding 
an inch from the position assumed in previous Congresses and Conferences, the 
present Conference evinced a readiness to place every resource at the disposition 
of tbo Government The aspixations cherished b> generations of Indians were at 
the same time felicitousl) voicedb) theHonble Mr V b bnnivas bastn, who said — 
‘ Equally with the self governing colonies, we are taking our share of the anxieties, 
burdens, and responsibilities of the Empire, ind equall) with them we hope to 
be allowed to share the inner counsels of the Empire 

The Conference wa3 accorded the signal and unique honour of a visit by the 
Governor of the Presidenc) who not only attended the Conference in company 
With Lad) WiUmgdon, but recognized it as a gathering of the representatives of 
M the constitutional party of progress and reform in this country , and trusted 
that the deliberations of the Conference might result m the discussion of matters of 
great usefulness to the countr) and ha of great assist nice to the Government 
m helping forward the good administration of the Presidenc) . This is the first 
time m the history of the Congress when the head of a Province attended a 
Provincial Conference and openly expressed bis sympathy with Us objects Lord 
Wil(in n dons ninie will ever be held m grateful remembrance by the citizens 
of the Presidenc) for this long step towards establishing complete harmony 
and cooperation between officials and non officials 

bmccre thanks of the Reception Committee are due to the man) gentlemen, 
Whose united labours made the Conference the success it was 

L K Gokhale, 

G h Devadhar, 

V R Gufte 
H. b Deva, 

N G. \IRAKAR, 

G G Thak vr, 

Secretaries. 



RESOLUTIONS 

ADOPTED B\ 

THE FIFTEENTH BOMBAY PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE, 

POONA, 1915. 

I ASSURANCES Or LOYALTY TO THE GOVERN ML VI. 

This Conference desires to give expression to its profound lovalt} and un 
swerving devotion to the Throne and to convey to His Most Gracious Majesty the 
King Lmperor and to the peopie of Great Brituu its unshal able allegiance to the 
British connection The Conference further desires solemul} to assume His Mj 
jestv and the Bnti h people of their firm determination to stand bj the Empire at 
all hazards m the terrible and exhausting struggle in which the Whole Empire is 
engaged 

Proposed ly Dr Sir Rind nshna Gopal Bhandarhar, Li. i> Ph D (Boon i ) 
Seconded by Sir Narayan Ganesh Chanda varkar, (Bomba\ ) 

Suppoiled by The Hon ble Sir lbrahuu Rahuntoola (Bomb ly ) 

The Hon ble Mr V S Srnmasj Sastn (Poona ) 

, Mr Jehangir Bomanji Petit (Bombav ) 

Rev N V lilak 

II. RAIL WAV GRIEVANCES Or THIRD CLASS PASsLNGER^ 

This Conference desires to bring to the serious notice of the propeT autho- 
rities the inconvenience and hardship which third class Railway p issengers have 
to Miller owing to 1 ick of several necussar) facilities for travelling and the negh 
geuce of Ratlwij sen ints ill discharging their duties properly and this Con- 
ference requests that earlj iction uuv be taken in the m vtter 

Proposed by — The Hon Rio Bahadur Shriniwas K Roddi, (Dharw «) 
Seconded by — Mr CfundrashanLar N Pindju, n \ ll u , (Bomba) ) 

Ul 1 NPANSIOX OF THE CO OPERATIVE MOV l MLN T 
In mcm of the enormous benefits, economic and social, which the co 
opetati'e movement lias been proved to coufer on the masses of India and in 
View also of its educational value, this Conference, while recognizing the useful 
work done bv the public spirited non-officul gentlemen m fostering the growth 
of his movement eimestly hopes that more gentlemen would come forward, to 
Cart> on i vigorous prop vganda m favour of the movement ind thu» help for- 
ward the initiative taken bj Government m the milter 

Proposed by — Mr G K Chitalc, n \,LL 1», (Akmediugjr) 

Seconded by — The Hon bio Mr Lalubhai Sam ihia», C t E , (Bo ub iv ) 
Supported by — Mr M R Tarkuilde (^aswadj 

, Mr Laiman Govindrao ^asano (Hadapsar) 

IV LNPREbSION OT bORROVV AT Mr GOKHALL DE VTH 
This Confcronceplacci, on record its svnse of profound grief at the ixrcpara* 
ble loss the Couatrj and the Empire have sustomed in the untuitlr and universal. 


Vt 


ly mourned death oE the late Mr G K johhale, than whoiu no more self sacrific- 
ing and demoted patriot md no more farsighted statesman ever consecrated his 
lite m the cause or his country 

Proposed by ~— Mrs Ramabai Ranade, (Poona). 

Seconded by — Mr M K Gandhi, (Abmedabad) 

Su) ported by — The Hon Mr Harchandrui Vishmdas, (Karachi). 

,i Mr bhnnirasiao B Kop, v A ,LL B , (Bijapur) 

V. THE GRIEVANCES OE FERRY PASSENGERS 
This Conference brings to the notice oE the Government the serious mcon- 
10111611065 suffered by ferry and coasting steamer passengers and requests Govern- 
ment to take early action in the matter 

Proposed by — The Hon ble Mr R P Paranjpye, w A , B sc , (Poona). 
Seconded by — Mr. G C Bhate, (Roba) 

Supported by —Mr Moreshwar V Pradhan, b a , Lh. a , (Bombay) 

„ Mr Dhirajlal Motiiul Vakil, (Kathiawar) 

, Mr. V R Shmdc, li A , (Bombay) 

VI riiANKb TO rHL HOML GOVERNMENT FOR THE LYTENblON 
OI LORD HAKD1NGLS V1CLROV ALT\ 

This Conference desires to give expression to its sense of deep gmtidntc to 
IIi» Majesty s Government for their willing response to the unanimous prayer of 
India m connection M ilh the evtcnsiou of His Excellency Lord H irdin s Viceroy ilty 
and" to iVts Excellency Lord' rthrdidge lor fits noble ticatlcd' vvnliiigucss t'o remain 
at the head of the Government of India for six months after the end of lus usual 
tenure of Viccroyalty, ut an enormous personal sacrifice aud inconvenience, 
through a high minded sense of duty and affection for the people of this country 
Proposed by — bir Narayan Ganesb Chandai arkar, (Bombay) 

Seconded by — Mr R G Pradhan, B A , LL B,(Nasik) 

VII RURAL bANITARI ORGANISATION 

This Conference while thanking the Government [or the various reforms 
tl at h ne been introduce 1 by the Indian Goicrnment and the Local Government 
m matters of sanitation especially that of villages, 19 still of opinion that much 
vet remains to be done particularly in the direction of educating public opiuion in 
these matters Hus Conference further requests leaders of puhlic opinion to 
assist the Government m making their measures successful, as also undertaking 
new rclorms on their own initiative, without -which Government efforts cannot be 
fully successful 

Proposed by — Rao Sahcb R G Naik, (Bclgamn) 

SicoitJed by — Dr t ishwanath C Gokhale, L M & 3 (Pooda) 

Supported by — Mr Baluaut Tukaraui Mane, (Belgauai) 

VIII AGRICULTURAL ORGANISATION. 

This Conference, while thanking the Government for various measure, for 
the Improvement of agriculture which they have inaugurated, urges upon the edu- 
cated community the necessity of taking the fullest advantage of these measures 
and thus helping forward the movement of agricultural improvement, on which 
the prosper ty of the countrv and the iua»>es so largely depends 



Proposed by — The Hon ble Mr B S Kamat, B t , (Poona) 

Seconded by — Mr Moro Bah ant Marathe, B V , LL B , (Belgaum) 

Supported by — Air Chandulill B Patel, u a , (burat) 

IX THE DEVELOPMENT OT INDIGENOUS INDUSTRIES 
III view of the gre it dislocation o£ trade md immense loss caused by 
the temble war and India s industrial dependence on the countries which are at 
war with His Majesty s Govern nent, this Conference earnesth appeals to our 
countrymen for the development of indigenous industries in this laud and respect- 
full} mutes the attention of Government to the neecssitv of vctivcly encouraging 
and promoting the same and appointing i Committee of officials and noil officials 
to inquire into and to suggest the best means of promoting the new, md develop 
mg the existing industries in this Presidency 

Proposed d)— —The Hon ble Mr Lalulbhai bam ildas oil (Bombav) 
Seconded by — Mr Jamuadas D Dh u nnsev , B \ (Bombay) 

Supported by — Mr Uttaoilal K Trivedi, B \ ll b (Bomba} ) 

„ Mr Kashinath P Gadgil, Bar at Law (Poona) 

„ Mr. Shankar Bapuji ‘'ant, b v ll b, (Sangamuer; 

X I HE KHOTI ShTTILSlENT 

This Conference requests Government to accord relief to the khots and 
their arjats ra the kol-vba District with due regard to the assurances given during 
the debates oil the klioti 'Settlement \ct and to the representations of such public 
bodies as the Deccan babha 

Proposed by — Mr G C Bhatc (Roha) 

Seconded by — Mr Abasalieb Mehendale 

M PROMOTION OF THE CONGREbb ORGANISATION. 

This Conference appeals to all public spirited men in the Presidencv to co 
operate whole hearledly in promoting and popularising the ideals and methods of 
the Congress and in organising political life on the lines laid down in the Const! 
tutiou and Rules ol the Indian N ttional Congress Organisation 

Proposed by — The Honble Mr N M bamartli B a ll b (Bomba) ) 
Seconded by — Mr. B R Kotwal B \ , LL u , (Dhulia) 

Siq ported by — Mr Ganesh R Vbh>ankar B \ , ll b (bangli) 




A Snapshot taken alter the arrival ol T E Lord and Lady Wllllngdon 
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On 10th and llth July 1915 

Opuuno Session 
Satui day 10th July 191 5 

The 15th Bombs' Provincial Conference, which met at Poona, 
commenced its sittings at 3 P M on Saturday 10th Jul) 1915, in a 
magnificent pavilion specially erected for the occasion in the open 
space in front of the historic Shanwar Wada The pavilion was so 
constructed as to afford comfortable accommodation to the large 
number of delegates hailing from etery part of the Presidency and 
the larger number of interested spectators who were present at all 
the sittmgs The platform, situated at the western end, ran from 
north to^south and accommodated distinguished delegates and visitors 
On both sides ran corridors, where were seated, on the right hand, 
ladies numbering about 200, and, on the left, members of the Recep 
tion Committee Facing the dais w ere delegates, grouped bj the dis 
trict which thej represented Behind them came visitors, who were 
roped off into two classes Office rooms were situated on both sides 
of the entrance, where delegates were registered and their tickets 
sold The entire pavilion was ver> tastefully decorated, the ceiling 
and the Venetian posts being draped in white and red, and hung in 
places with floral festoons Right above the seats of the President 
and Chairman were displayed two large portraits of Their Imperial 
Majesties, and on the sides of the dais were hung the portraits of 
the late Queen Empress and the late King Emperor, and Mr Dadabhai 
Naoroji, our G O M , and the late Mr Gokhale, whose figure was 
ever present to the thoughts of the delegates throughout the proceed 
ings of the Conference 

home time before three, a \er> distinguished gathering was 
arrayed on the platform Among them were ( to name but a few ) 
Mr Han Karajan Apte, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
Mrs Ramabai Ranade, Dr Sir R G Bhandarkar, Sir N G Chandavar- 
kar, the Hon hie Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Mr Mohanlnl Kaiamchand 
Gandhi, the Hon ble Mr Gokuldas K Parekh, Dastur Khan Bahadur 
Kaikobad and Mrs Dastur, Sir Vithaldas D. Thackerser the Hon ble 
Mr Lalubhai bamaldas, the Hon ble Mr V S Srinivasa Sastri, Mr J B 
Petit, the Holi ble Mr N M Samartb, the Hon ble Mr R P Paranjpje, 
the Hon ble Mt Keshavarao (B) derabnd, Deccan), the Hon ble Dewan 
Bahadur K R Godbole, the Hon ble Mr V J Patel, Mr N \ Gokhde, 
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Mr. Han Sttaram Dikshit, Sardar Xavroji Pudumji, Mrs. Htrabai 
Puduraji, Den an Bahadur Gotindrao Kbandekar, Chief Minister, 
Indore, Rao Bahadur Sardar Madhatrao Kibe of Indore and Mrs. Kibe, 
Major Dube, Sardar G. D. Pansc, Sardar N. C. Xatu, Sard ir 
Shnninasarao Coopusnamj Mud liar, Rao Bahadur Sitnram Vishw a* 
nath Patwardban, Rao Bahadur Ichchararobhai Bhagatandas, Rao 
Saheb S. B. Bapat, Mr. Mauohar V. Kathavatc, Mr. Balasaheb 
Mudhar, Mr. K. P. Gadgil, the Hon'ble Mr. B. S. Kamat, Mr. K. A. 
Ghasv.aU, Rao B ihadur X T. Vaid>.i, Rao Bahadur Ramnarajan 
Arnarchand, Mr Ratansi Dluramsey M. Goculdus, Mr. Jaranadas 
D. Dharamsey, Mr. Manubhu Nambhai, Mr. Uttamlal K. Trucdi, Mr. 
T. R. Desai, Rao Bahadur Dr. bhtkharc, Dr. V. C. Gokhalc, Mrs. H. X 
Apte, Mrs Kashibai Kanitkar, Mrs. B. S. Kumat, Mrs. M. R. JayaKar, 
Miss Krishnabai Thahur, Rao Bahadur V. X Pathak and Mr. S. G. Deo- 
dhar ( Satara), Mr. R. G. Khot, Mr. Keshav Ganesh Ajrchar, Rao Saheb 
R G. Naik and Mr. M. B Marathe (Bclgaum), the Hon’blo Rao 
Bahadur S K Rodda, the Hon’ble Rao Saheb V. S. Xaik and Mr. 
Mcrwanji Sorabji Kurarka (Dharwar), Rao Saheb Raghavendra K. 
Kcmbluvi, Mr. P. A. Desai and Mr. Knshnaji Ganesh Ajrckar 
( Bijapur), the Hon'ble Rao Bahadur G. K Sathe and Mr. G.iutam 
Motichand Shah (Sholapur), Mr. R. G Pradhan (Xasik), Mr. G K. 
Chitale and Res. X. V. Tilah (Ahmcdnagar), Mr. G. G. Garud, the 
Honble Mr Upasani, Mr. S. D. Garud and Mr. B. R. Kotnnl 
( Dhulia), Mr G. C. Bhato (Roha), Khan Bahadur Adarji Mancharjt 
Dalai (Broach), the Hon'ble Rao Bahadur Romanbhai Muhipatraiu 
Xilk&iith, Mr*. Vidjagouri Ratnmbbar, Mrs. Sharadagouri Suruant 
and Mr. G. A. Patil (Ahmcdabad), Mr. Govmd Ballal Dc\al, Mr. G. R. 
Abhyankar and Mr. V. K. Mainkar ( Southern Maratha States ). 

At a later hour many officials armed and were accommod iled on 
the platform Among them were the Hon'ble Sir Richard Lamb and 
the Hon'ble Sir Prabhushankar Pattam, members of the Council, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Camnch icI, Mr. ScdJon, Commissioner of Central 
Dimsioii, and Mr*. ScdJon, Mr. II S Laurence, Commissioner of 
Southern Du men, and Mrs. Lawrence, Mr Haleb, Collector of Poona, 
and Mrs Hatch, Mr Rjcu, Secretary to Government, General Depart- 
ment, and Mrs. Ricu, and Lt. Col. lloolcu, 1 M. S , Civil Surgeon, 
Poona 

wbc prc3l?c»t*£lcct. 

The Presnienl-Clcct, Mr. Hortnusji Ardcstur Wadja, was 
received at the entrance of the pavilion by Mr. II. X. Apte, the 
Ch-urmaa of the Reception Committee, supported by the secretaries 
and a few other members of the Reception Committee and was con- 
ducted to the dus m procession, amdst thunderous cheers from 
the audience 

The proceedings commenced with the singing of a few songs 
spcaallv co jpo>eJ for the occasion bv a number of v oung Hindu 
lad cs. One of the»e songs tavokeJ the blessings of the Almighty 
cn the del ’aerations of the Conference, another tendered i hcart- 
fc.t welcome to the Picsulcut and the delegates, a third stirred their 
»p nt of patnoto-a, and a fourth pi i\ ed for the victor) of the Allied 
err. j in the Rurcpcja war. 
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Messages of 
sympathy and 
good wishes 


/iDr. 5>ababbai lHaoroji s Xettci. 

Versova, 9th Jul> 19IJ 

Dear Mr H A Wady a, 

Let me say a word how most heartily I wish success to this con 
ference, the first convened under the Congress Constitution 

1 am glad to read m the papers, it promises to be a very success 
ful one 

I am v ery sorry I cannot attend it I am sure this Conference 
has to do and w ill do much important w ork to promote the cause for 
w hich the Congress has been labouring for a long time Repeating 
my best wishes foT the success of the Conference, 

Yours sincerely, 
DADABHAI NAOROJI 

“And Sir Pherozeshali s message is — 

Sir ff>bcro,esbab /id /iDebta 5 SLetrei 

Deolali, 8th July 1915 

Dear Sir, 

I had looked forward w ith great eagerness to attend the sittings 
of your Conference at Poona as member of the Reception Committee 
and as delegate, and to participate to some extent, how ev er little, 
in its proceedings and deliberations It is, therefore, with no small 
regret and disappointment that I find myself unable to do so on 
account of ill health But even though absent, I may be allowed to 
give expression to my great admiration for the vigorous and 
and enthusiastic public spirit, which Poona has display ed in organis 
ing this Conference I recognise that at the present momentous 
crisis in the history of the British Empire, when she is devoting all her 
resources and energies to bring to a successful termination the great 
struggle in which she is engaged in the cause of freedom, humanity 
and civilisation, all political controversies will be hushed and the Con 
fcrence will deem it its greatest function to prod 11m solemnly and 
craphaticallv the lovaltv uid devotion of our Province to the British 
Crown As I said it the public meeting in the Town Hall of Bombiy 
at the beginning of the war, the Conference will repeat at this cnti* 


tebe Chairman of tbe iReceptioit Committee 
Mr. H N Apte, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
then rose amid loud cheers and addressed the Conference thus 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, before I proceed to the Teading of rav 
Address, welcoming you in all sincerity to this fifteenth session of 
our Provincial Conference, I am sure you will be glad if I read to you 
two of the many letters of sympathy and good wishes received from 
gentlemen who, much to their regret and ours, could not attend the 
Conference in person. These two letters are from our veneratod and 
beloved leaders, Mr Dadabhai Naoroji (an outburst of applause) and 
Sir Pherozeshah M Mehta (continued applause) 

« Our Grand Old Man sends this message — 
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Message* ©1 cal and momentous juncture that w hile w e hav e spoken often enough 
*E«S a «ish». at Congresses and Conferences of our rights, and charters, and our 
pm lieges, at such a moment as the present we can only remember 
that Me owe holy duties and sacred obligations to that British Empire 
of which we are growing more and more an integral portion Let 
me join m spirit m w hat w ill be undoubtedly your memorable proceed 
ings in this behalf w ith m) sincere wishes for the success of your 
great Conference 

I beg to remain, 

Dear Sir, 

A our obedient sen ant, 
PHEROZESHAHM MEHTA 

Among other messages were those from Mr D E Wacha, Sir 
Bhalchandra Krishna Sir Cliumlal Madhavlal, Bart , the Hon ble Rao 
Bahadur R N Mudholkar, Mr B G Hornmnn, Editor of the Bombay 
Chronicle, Dr Stanley Reed, Editor of the Times of India, Mr Shaikh 
Ghulam Husain Hidayatulla, the Hon ble Air Gulam Mahomed Vallad 
Khan Bahadur Wall Mahomed Bhurgn, Dr Hassaram Vishmdas 
^Karachi), Sardar Gopaldas Vibaridas Desai (Nadiad), Mr G G 
Tipnis (Mahad) and Mr S A Chhatre (Belgaum) 

TClcIcomc Hbbtcss 


Mr H N APTB 

Ad“e“* The Churman ot the Receitioh Committee then read his 

Ur~H v address of Welcome as follows — 

Aptc 

Brother and bister Delegates, Lidies and Gentlemen — On 
behalf of the Reception Committee ind of the citizens of Poona 
generally, I rise to offer to iqu ill i most cordial welcome to 
this historic city w here the idea of the Indim 4 V ttion i) Congress, the 
parent of so many political institutions in the country w as first con 
ten ed and discussed by our leaders md w here the iirst Pro\ mcial 
Conference met m 1S88 and held its next four sessions annually In 
1892 it was thought that the Conference, like the Congress, should 
Ua\ el round to the different district tow 11s in the Presidency , so that 
the need and tho usefulness of such organizations may be recognised 
by the people residing in the different districts and that they 
may receive political education therefrom The sixth session 
of the Conference therefore was held at Ahraethdad, and the succeed 
ing eight sessions with two breaks ( each of three years ) w ere held 
successive!' at Bombas, Bclgaum, Karachi, batara, again Bombay, 
Shalapur, Dharwar and Surat The last meeting was held in 1907 at 
this 1 1st named city , md here w e meet again to-day ifter a rather 
long interval of seven \ cars Brciks m the continuity of this Con 
fercnce arc not a new fc lturc I have alreadv passingly mentioned 
tovou that there were two such breaks of three v ears each The 
hm w is an interval of three veus from 1897 to 1S99 (both included) 
The Conference met continuously every vcir from 1888 to 1896, the 
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last, i e , the ninth session being held at Karachi But the tenth was 
held at Satan in 1900 after a spell of full three ) ears The Satara 
session was followed by three more annual sessions and there was a 
second break of three years from 1904101906 In 1907 the four 
teenth Conference held its meeting at Surat Since then it must be 
confessed, owing to various reasons we had no session till to day 
Ladies and gentlemen, y ou aTe all aware that the Provincial Con 
ferences, though for all practical purposes separate entities, are in 
stitutions which are bound by the constitution and the rules made by 
that central national organization, the Indian National Congress 
Till the year 1908 both the Indian National Congress and its ramifica 
tions, the several Provincial Conferences, had no prescribed laws and 
regulations Their work was conducted on traditional lines It was 
thought that the harmonious way in which business was transacted 
at the different sessions of the National and Provincial assemblies 
continuously for many y eats was a sufficient ground to suppose that 
there was no necessity , at any rate in the near future, to bind the 
organization by a hard and fast constitution But there was a sudden 
rift in the lute in the year 1908 

I need not recount to y ou the sad and unfortunate events that 
caused a rupture in the Congress organization at Surat Those who 
thought that our pace was too slow and that our ways were too mild 
for them w anted to sw amp us and to capture the organization to 
use it for their own wild political propaganda Fortunately, however, 
the Wisdom and the prompt action on the part of our great leaders 
from the several provinces saved the Congress and strengthened it by 
providing it with a constitution under which its seven subsequent 
sessions have been held According to that constitution, the Provm 
cial Conferences are only the branches of the Congress organization, 
and their work is to be conducted according to the rules under that 
constitution 

The constitution and the rules vv ere formed and adopted by the 
All India Congress Committee in Apnl 1908 and that y ear s session 
of the Congress at Madras was the first session that was held in strict 
accordance w ith the rules That session was no doubt a complete 
success In the Presidency of Madras no difficulty was found to 
establish District Congress Committees and even m our Presidency 
such Committees vv ere brought into existence But, it must be con 
fessed they did not take a firm root One of the mam objects of for- 
mulating the Congress constitution was that its ramifications should 
extend all ov er the country and although the first attempts to bring 
into existence such ramifications met with success, it was soon found 
that some time must pass before the tap roots of our National orgam 
Zation could be said to hav e gone sufficiently deep into the Districts 
and the Taluhas The first 3 or 4 years after the formulation of 
the constitution were a period of suspense and anxiety ev en for tho 
central org miz ltion It w as therefore thought that sufficient time 
should be allowed to pass in our Presidency, the home of the leading 
seccders and dissenters, before attempts were made to conv ene a 
session of the Conference The w utuig lud its adv uutages The 
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Wetaaae Constitutionalists gained strength in numbers ev ery where and during 
— the last two } ears, suggestions and requests to hold a session of the 

Apu^ Conference were received from the leading people of several district 

towns It was therefore thought that the time was ripe not onlj for 
comemng a meeting of the Conference, but to invite the Congress to 
hold its session m our Presidencj In December last, invitation was 
given at Madras, and it was suggested that a session of the Conference 
if held a few months before the meeting of the Congress would 
strengthen the hands of Bomba} in making the Bomba} session of the 
Congress a thorough success, inasmuch as the necessary preliminary 
work of forming new District Congress Committees and reviving the old 
ones all over the Presidency will have been done by the promoters of 
the Conference, and thus will hav e lightened the labours of the leaders 
in Bombay Ladies and gentlemen, I have thus given }ou the main 
reason according torn} lights, vvh> an interval of seven >ears was 
allowed to pass and wh} it was decided to hold a session of the Con 
ference this } ear There are various other reasons for our apparent 
inaction, but 1 feel I should not take up your time m going o\er them 
in detail We wanted to wait and gam strength in all the District 
tow-ns and } our presence here in such large numbers m spite of the 
inconvenient season and time bears testimon} to the triumph of con- 
stitutionalism 

Ladies and gentlemen, w hile I am speaking of the constitution 
of the Congress and the Conference, I feel I must refer to the talk of 
union and compromise which is going on around us I for one fail to 
understand the significance of these words We have no quarrel with 
an} one We have separated ourselves from none We formulated 
a constitution for the central political organization and its ramifica 
tions because we wanted to do our duty of educating the people, voic 
ing their grievances and placing their legitimate aspirations before 
the Government in a better and more efficacious and efficient manner 
There was, and there is no intention of keeping off all} workers in 
the field of national amelioration All w ho w ish to 30m us in that 
field are alw a} s w clcome and the} will be recen ed vv ith open arms 
if, and w hen the} come through the proper door The house is open 
to all, but not if they insist upon entering through a breach which we 
are asked to make in the w alls that support the house Those who 
do not like our constitution and our creed, but are anxious to 30m us 
insist upon our abolishing certain rules and relaxing the rigour of 
others in order to enable their conscience to feel that the} d d not 
accept the constitution in forming which, they complain, the} had no 
hand They call this a compromise It mi} be a compromise that 
w ould satisf} them, but I hav e no doubt } ou all w ould think that 
entertaining a proposal for such a compromise w ould be compromis 
ing the principle of the constitution >.o doubt compromise and ac 
commodation nre sometimes necessary for smaller expediencies of 
life But in this conection I w ould recommend for } our consideration 
some vet} wise words of Lord Jlorley He sa}s “ A pnnaplo, if it 
be sound, represents one of the larger expediencies To abandon 
that for the sake of some seeming expedicnc} of the hourts to sacrifice 
the greater good for the less, on no more creditable ground than that 



the less is nearer It is better to w ait and to defer the realization of 
of our ideas until we realise them full} than to defraud the future ly 
truncating them, if truncate them ■we must, m order to secure a prac 
tical triumph for them m the immediate future It is better to bear 
the burden of impracticableness than to stifle conviction and to 
pare away principle until it becomes mere hollowness and triviality 
Wbat is the sense, and what is the morality, of postponing the wider 
utility to the narrower? The great contention on the part o£ 
those that cannot, or will not, see eye to eye with us is that the coun 
try is not with us — that we are a minority Without admitting even 
for a moment the validity of this contention, I would simply remind 
them that the history of success is the history of minorities Let us 
therefore wait and go on unflinchingly with our worl That, more 
than anything else, will convince those who think that the present con- 
stitution is for keeping them at a distance that the} are labouring under 
a false impression No, the aim of the constitution is not so low Its 
one single aim, let me sincerely assure them is to strengthen the 
edifice of the National Congress and its ramifications, to increase 
their utility, and to widen the scope of their work in the countrj 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have given you the most important rea- 
son for our deferring the holding of the session for an interval of 
seven years I shall now proceed to give } ou the reason, and that a 
very good reason, wh} this year and this time of the year was chosen 
for the i5th session of the Conference That reason is the dire war 
that is raging in Europe Trom one end of the country to the other, 
expressions of unswerving loyalty to the British Government, the 
British Empire and the British Throne have been and are still being 
spontaneously evoked The rich and the poor, the small and the 
great, the Reis and the Rayat, the classes and the masses have ex 
pressed their loy ally m unequivocal terms and paid their mite towards 
the expenses of war and thewaT relief fund most unstratingly More 
than zoo, ooo of our gallant and warlike soldiers the (lower of our 
country, are actuallj at the front and more will go, if more be needed, 
to shed their blood to save the Empire However, it was thought 
that the Presidency should have a fresh opportunity to voice forth 
the feelings of devotion and lo} ally at a meeting of the Provincial 
Conference which is a political bod} of a thoroughly representative 
character And here we are — the chosen representatives of all classes, 
deeds and communities mthe Presidency — assembled with one great 
desire to assure Indian Government and the British People of our 
unswerving faith mthem and our readiness to help them at this critical 
time Ladies and gentlemen, I have no doubt you will all thank us, the 
citizens of Poona, for having decided to hold this session of the Con- 
ference at this timeof the year in onr town, the seat of the Provincial 
Government in this season England has entered the u ar not for her 
own aggrandisement but because she did not want to break her pro 
raises, betray her friends and allow small nations like Belgium to be 
bullied by Germany She is fighting the ciuse of Justice and her one 
aim is to keep the flag of liberty flying not over her own Empire 
but over the whole world, and I have no doubt she will succeed, 
because God and Justice and the whole Empire arc at her back. 
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And now let me turn to the great loss of our city m particular 1 , 
and o£ the nation, naj, of the British Empire in general I allude to 
the very sad and untimely death o£ the great national hero, the Han hie 
Mr G k Gokhale I know you all miss him to d3y more than ever 
He would have stood where I — one of the humblest oE his admirers — am 
standing to welcome you \ou miss his potent and eloquert voice, 
his majestic figure, his superb ability, his magnanimous bearing, his 
inspiring patriotic hi* ardour, his energy , his sweet reasoning, and 
his words of wisdom You have all heard or read many of the 
complimentary speeches delivered in meetings held to pass resolutions 
of condolence on his death and to raise memorials in his honour not 
only m this country but all over the Empire They all describe his 
all round greatness m the choicest terms that the speakers could think 
of. His Imperial Majesty, Secretaries of State, Cabinet Ministers, 
Viceroys, Governors of Provinces, Princes and Chiefs have paid 
magnificent tributes to his memory It is impossible for me to add 
anything now to what is already said in this behalf I shall therefore 
merely remind you of the greatness of our loss by reading two ex 
tracts from two speeches— one made by the Right Hon ble Montague 
and the other by Lord Curzon The Right Hon ble Montague said 
‘ That a man should interest himself in the complexities of Indian 
economics and finance is in itself a tribute to his powers of mind , 
that he should master them and should display his mastery at an age at 
which few people w ould care ever to stud) them cursorily was a sign 
o£ a ripening intellect and serious endeavour w hicli served to lay the 
sure foundations ot Mr Gokhale s work And w ith all his compre- 
hensiveness of judgment and mental clarity he never dropped into 
the academic fallacy of contempt He impressed one as being among 
the most candid and unassuming of men and he was equally ready to 
give or to take advice w here it seemed most serviceable His mind 
possessed the qualities ascribed to statesmanship without ever losing 
the fire of its enthusiasms or its warm human interests We feel his loss 
touches deeply not only India but the Empire and the whole world 
of men w hose thoughts move m harmony whether tbev know it or not. 
With the spirit of the brotherhood of the • Servants of India And 
Lord Curzon said ' Mr Gokhale w ould 1 ave obtained a position cf 
distinction in tray Parliament in the world even in the British 
House of Commons Ladies and gentlemen, I enjoyed the privilege 
of his friendship and confidence for more than twenty five years, 
and I can say that he was a man who deserved canonization as a saint 
He was a combination of Taub Hope and Chanty —faith in God and 
Hts work hope for the future good of his country, and a feeling of 
Charity towards the w hole of mankind 

Ladies and gentlemen the tune at our disposal is short I do 
not therefore, wish to speak at any length on the subjects that will 
be placed before vou for your consideration M e are all aware that 
the present limes are more for discussing wajs ind means that would 
enable us to help Government effectually, and not for discussing 
subjects of a controversial nature W e have iterated and reiterated 
our grievances and needs we have persistently voiced forth, very 
strongly nud iu quite unequivocal terms, the ispirations of the coun 
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try . We can, therefore, without receding an inch from where we 
stand, afford to devote the greater portion of our time, if not the 
whole, to problems which the people can solve themsehes The 
Indian people have proved their loyalty and their worth, and the 
British people have recognised them We have spontaneously gone 
forth to perform our duty towards Government, and I am sure you feel 
no doubt that, when the war ends, Government will equally spon- 
taneously fulfil our political aspirations 

With this expression of our strong faith in the British people, I 
again mast cordially welcome y ou all and request pou to proceed to 
business 

Election of the ©resident. 

The Hon ble Rao Bahadur Ramanbhai Mahipatkam Nil- 
Kanth ( Ahmedabad ) was then called upon by the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee to more the proposition that Air Hormusji 
Ardesar Wady a do take the Chau as President of the Conference for 
formal adoption, whereupon he rose and spoke as follows — 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen — I hare the honour to 
be entrusted with the privilege of placing before rou the Reception 
Committee s choice of the President of this Conference, and I have, 
theirfoie, r ery great pleasure m proposing that Mr Hormasji Ardesar 
Wadya ( cheers ) be elected President of this Conference ( Loud 
applause ) Air Wadya is well known in public life and requires no 
mention of his qualifications, which make his choice appropriate He 
has had a successful career as a barrister in Kathiawar, during which 
period he came in contact with the political life of that Province 
He then came to Bombay and he was soon in the front rank of those 
working for the political regeneration of the country on constitu 
tional lines Ever since then Mr AVadya has associated himself with 
\\v& public life of this country He has been tbe Managing Trustee 
of the great AVadia Chanties, and m that capacity he has come m 
close contact with many elements of public life Again, Mr Wadya 
has been m close touch with the public life of the Deccan for many 
years Tor these reasons it is most appropriate that he should guide 
tbe deliberations of the 1 5th Bombay Provincial Conference (Cheers ) 

Rao Bahadur Vithal Narayan Pathak (batara), seconding 
the resolution, said — 

Mr Chairman, Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 1 rise 
to support the proposition placed before you by the preceding speaker. 
Our President elect has been a strenuous and tried worker in the 
cause of his motherland As said by the preceding speaker, Mr. 
Wadya has always associated himself with all public movements on 
behalf of this country Some of the weighty representations, which 
have gone from tbe Presidency Association of Bombar , have been 
the handiwork of Mr Wadya, who belongs to that small and patriotic 
band of Parsi gentlemen, who hat e devoted themseh es to this country 
which they hate adopted as their motherland That band is strenu* 
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ously working for the liberties and rights o£ the people of this 
country (cheers), and it has been inspired by that revered old 
gentleman, the Grand Old Man of India-Dadabhai Naoroji (Cheers ) 
Mr. Dadabbai has been the inspirer and the leader of this band, and 
our President elect has been his disciple and has worthily follow ed 
m the foot steps of his ‘Guru Mr Wadya s talents were recognized 
by Mr Dadabhai Naoroji and the late Mr John Bright, when he was 
in England They were also observed by his Professors when he 
was m the Junior classes of the Elphinstone College They prophesied 
a great career for Mr Wadya, and you see, gentlemen, they were 
not wrong m their predictions Mr Wadya is a man of broad sympa- 
thies and cosmopolitan instincts He belongs to no race no section, 
no class, no creed He is more an Indian than a Parsi With these few 
remarks, I cordially recommend this resolution for your acceptance 
( Cheers ) 

Mr Ratansey Dharamsey Morarji Goculdas (Bombay) sup- 
ported the resolution thus — 

Brother and Sister Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen — It gives 
me great pleasure to support the proposition which has been placed 
before you I am sure I am voicing the sentiments of you all when 
1 sa> that Mr Wadya is the right man in the right place With these 
few words I beg to support the proposition (Cheers ) 

The Hon ble Mr Lxshavrao ( Deccan Hj derabad ) further 
supported the resolution with a short speech in Hindi 

Sbe pteelbenttal tl&bress. 


Air H A WADYA 

The Chairman oE the Reception Committee thereupon put the 
resolution to the Conference, who earned it u ith acclamation Mr 
H A Wad) a thru took the Presidential chur amid great enthusiasm 
and delivered his address as follows — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I thank you with every sincerity for the 
honour you have done me in asking me to preside at the fifteenth 
Provincial Conference of our Presidencj When I was asked by 
some kind friends i£ I would be able to preside my first feeling was 
of great diffidence , but when I knew that it was the unanimous w ish 
of those, whose services have been so much greater and more valuable 
to our cause than anything I could boast of, I bowed to their wishes 
in spite of all my diffidence and have gratefully agreed to place my 
services, whatever they might be worth, at their disposal and yours 
1 can only repeat, I thank j ou all for your generous confidence, and 
X trust to your kindness to overlook many defects, of which I am 
l ery painfully conscious, in attempting my task 

The long interval that has elapsed since the meeting of the four- 
teenth Provincial Conference has been full of many pregnant events 
and has not been free, alas! from grievous losses in the ranks of our 
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Workers , but it will be too long and difficult a task on this Presidential 

Address 

occasion even to attempt to deal with them adequately , and I must — 
confine myself to two principal events to day, one of great hope and \vHy* 
encouragement, and tne other of a great and grievous loss from the 
effects of which we ha\ e scarcely yet emerged 

Our Governor 

This is the first time the Conference meets during Lord Willing* 
don s Governorship, and I am sure I am voicing the thoughts and 
feelings of you all when I say how deeply and truly grateful we feel 
to our august Sovereign and Ministers for sending to our Presidency 
a Governor of His Excellency s stamp, so deeply imbued with a sense 
of genuine and equal sympathy for all classes and all communities and 
all interests , so firmly resolved to view all questions impartially and 
justly , and so painstaking and persistent in his endeav our to be 
accessible to all, to be patient with all, and, above everything, to be 
friendly to us all His Excellency came to us in happier times than 
these, and the manner m which he grappled with his great, difficult 
and laborious task-aided as His Excellency was by the happy and 
valued share which Lady Willingdon brought to that task — captivated 
the hearts and minds of our people in a remarkable degree Whether 
Their Excellencies were in Bombay or Poona, or in Mahableshwar, or 
touring m the Districts, there was the same devotion to duty, the 
same sympathy with all, the same encouragement to all, which have 
distinguished their stay in our midst and which have gathered to them 
our profound gratitude and our deep attachment And at the great 
crisis in the history of the British Kingdom and ^Empire, which so 
suddenly and swiftly overtook us in August last, the relations they 
had established with all classes, all communities and all creeds were 
an asset of which the value could not be exaggerated, whether we 
'look at them from the narrower point of provincial need or the 
broader aspect of Imperial exigency Fortunate was the] King 
Emperor in having such a representative of the Crown, and fortu 
rate indeed was this Presidency in having such a ruler at such a time 
It is not possible for me to go into any detail in the limited time at 
my disposal, but I am sure it is not necessary to do so either , for 
Lord and Lady Willingdon s work since the war is a chapter of 
service and sacrifice, which will be a memorable page in the history 
of this Presidency And when we think of how that work was done 
at one time in spite of intense and agonizing suspense, and later, 
alas 1 with the weight of a most crushing blow, we know not how 
adequately to express all we feel We have been witnesses hitherto 
to it all m speechless but most sincere sy ropathy, in silent and sor- 
rowful regard, and in distant but deep admiration But we cannot 
let this occasion pass by w ithout tendering to Their Excellencies, on 
behalf of the Presidency of Bombay , the expression of our grief for 
their great loss, our spmpathetic share in their great sorrow, and our 
respectful homage for their noble fortitude and devotion to duty, 
subordinating all to the service of their Sovereign and his subjects 
w ith singular self sacrifice It is our fervent and heart felt pray er 
that they may find comfort and solace in the fact that their son died 
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a noble death m the service of his Sovereign and his country , and 
that Providence may vouchsafe to them health and strength and 
courage to bear the blow which is the hardest for a father and a 
mother to bear 


Gopal Krishna Gokhale. 

The death of Gopal Krishna Gokhale has deprived our Presidency 
of one of its truest, noblest and most useful and valued sons and all 
India of the first and greatest servant of his daj That death has 
been felt m every Taluka and District, in every Province and Pre 
sidency as an irreparable national loss I cannot trust myself to 
speak of ay own personal feelings at the premature loss of one, who, 
for the last twent) years, secured, by his personal virtues and worth, 
my constant afiection, and, by his public career of undaunted inde- 
pendence and of unswerving fidelity to our country s cause, my life- 
long attachment Knowing as I knew him, I can truly saj that he 
died too early, because he loved and served his country too well 
Death stared him in the face but he sened as regardless of death as 
the many heroes, who have died on the battlefield in their country s ser- 
vice in this eventful jear In his presence I forgot that he was a Hindu 
and I was a Parsee and remembered only that we were Indians both 
and that he was one of the truest Indians that ever lived His career 
was brief as we measure time ordinarily , but his career was one of 
the longest, if we measure his life b) the many services he rendered 
and by the many benefits he conferred or secured The City of Poona 
will have the great glory always that it was Gokhale s home, when he 
began his memorable career, when he attained his highest fame and 
when he latd down his life in our people s service All India is proud 
of him but Poona should be the proudest, for nowhere else will 
you see so man) monuments of his work his struggles, hia aspirations 
and his undying faith It is the fashion with man) of our cntics to 
speak of us as a heterogeneous mass of warring creeds and irrecon- 
cilable elements which cannot be moulded into one nation And yet 
what did we witness when Gokhale died ? It seemed a3 if all India 
stood by his funeral pyre united in one common grief — men and wo- 
men — old and young — of every creed of every class, of 
ever) community — to pa) their last sad tribute to the man 

who united all India in his death as he had sought to love 
and serve India— one and indivisible— all his life Of all his great 
services to our countr) this was his greatest service, and of all the 
many lessons which his life teaches us, there IS none which deserves 
our recognition and acceptance and adoption more than this — that our 
country s greatest claim upon us is that in her sen ice w e should be 
to each other as he was to us all 

The Servants of India Society 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale needs no monument in marble or bronze 
He was of those, of whom posterity will say that they— 

—though the general doom 

Hath sw ept the column from their tomb, 

A mightier monument command 
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That mightier monument should be the perpetuation of the great 
work he founded and left incomplete, because he did not ti\ e long 
enough to complete it Such w as his own dj ing wish, and, to my 
mind, that wish should be carried out bj all who knew him and all 
whom he served as a sacred obligation and a pious dutj The future 
fate of * the Servants of India Societj was his last and greatest con- 
cern He must have felt, when he knew he was approaching his end, 
as a father feels when he leaves his offspring who has not reached 
manhood and who mu«t struggle m life without a father s protection 
and guidance And we, who were his friends, w e, whom he serv ed 
so well and so selfless!} and in whose service he died so earl}, shall 
we not act towards that offspring as in dut} bound, when it was left 
to our care and friendship with his latest breath ? And what is the 
duty he has left to us ? Reallv and trul} the permanent continuance 
of a great work for all India I will quote brief!} what was said 
recently on the point b} Mrs Besant at the Prov mcial Conference of 
the United Provinces, m words which will appeal to }ou more than 
anything 1 can ®ay — 

Gokbale felt that India needed a body of political and social workers, 
who would labour with the enthusiasm of religionists cad the wisdom of states- 
men A burning patriotism i* to be thei» religion, an unwearying sacrifice to 
be their guru dlak*hina a steadfast per*cTC*aaeo to be tlieir Bbakti a whole 
hearted «ermo then Dhaima Let as then at least secure ths physical es 
istenco of the Society that it may train up the wo*hers of the future and 
maintain the workers of the present, that it may ca-ry on his plans, and in that 
best of all forms be his Imng monament 

We all rejoice, ladies and gentlemen, that there is to be an All- 
India monumentto Gokhale amemorj andthatthat monument shallbem 
accordance with his last message to lus countr} men I do not dis 
guise from m} self, and I do not wish to disguise from } ou, the mis 
givings which are entertained and the warnings that have been 
uttered But ia there rea'i cau'e tor t'nem 7 ~\o doubt, 'ms guiding 
voice and his controlling hand will no longer be there But is every 
good work or cause to die with the founder or leader s death ? Is 
this great Motherland oE ours to be perpetuall) barren of great sons 
like Gokhale ? Should ve not have a larger faith and a higher trust ? 
The youths, that will come to the Society in future, will come inspired 
by the same highest motives, will be bound by the same gravest 
vows, will dedicate their future to the same grea 1 cause m the same 
great spirit, and will do their work in the light of day before the 
public scrutm} IE we cannot give to such as these our trust, then 
what cause is there that we can trust at all ? 

India and the War. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this dav twelve months ago, On the loth 
Jul} 1914 which of us could have prophesied or even dreamed that 
mless than a month, the British Empire would be involved m the 
most stupendous struggle ever recorded in the histor} of the world ? 
Yet, in three weeks, Europe stood confronted with a catastrophe 
which, though dreaded long, had been withstood so long that it was 
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fondly imagined that it could be withstood (or ever And when the 
war brol e out the first thought that overwhelmed us w is, how in our 
day it could be possible for one man or two to deluge the world with 
blood and spread devastation and desolation, which extended in six 
short months over three continents ? 

We may say to day in Virgil s famous words mare truly , more 
appropriate!} and more mtenselj — 

• Seavit loto Mars i inputs orbc 

It is the most impious war m all historj , which the t} rants from 
German} and Austria Hungary have forced upon the whole civilised 
world It extends from the west coast of Europe to the east coast of 
As a and in Africa from Eg>pt in the North to the Transvaal in the 
bouth It has been lei ying its terrible toll from noth the hemispheres 
and the Messenger of Death lias been hovering over far off homes in 
Canada and Auatralas a, not le^s than in the United Kingdom and 
France and Belgium in German} and Austria Hungary , in Russia 
and the Balkan States in Italy and Turl ej in Egypt and Asia Minor 
and m India and Japan It involves the fate and future of ever) 
nation not excluding the neutral nations themselves The issu* is 
between freedom and tyranny, between justice and injustice and 
between righteousness and wrong doing Our Sovereign King Em 
peror and his august Allies are fighting for freedom for justice and 
for righteousness 

At such a time it w as our duty to stand firmly, faithfully and 
unfl nchingly by our Sovereign and his Government The world has 
witnessed India s attitude and Ind a s response We never hesitated 
and nev er w w ered \\ e never calculated or concerted or bargained 
We acted East and. West and South and North from one common 
irresistible impulse Our Princes ami people who spontaneously 
placed their all at their Sovereign s disposal thought only of one 
great and paramount duty It was the Sovereigns call It was the 
Empire s defence And every Province and Presidency and every 
town and city -every class and community and creed — remembered 
v\ hat they ow ed to the personal virtues — the friendship, the regard 
and the sympathy - of three successive Sovereigns since India was 
placed under the Crown and remembered only the benefits and bless 
ings of British Rule There was not a moment not a pause for selfish 
reflection It was all uncalculatmg fervour and undeniable loyalty 
And it is because of that a we are now glad and thanl ful to know, 
that we have brought it home to the mind and conscience of the 
great British people how we were grossly misrepresented and how 
they were grossly misled by those who in season and out of season, 
never weaned to poison the wells fro n which they imbibed their 
knowledge of our country and our people 

Our Sovereigns Confidence 

The King Emperor and His \iceroy have met India s response 
with a signal mark of tl eir generous wise and unquestioning con 
fidence Tor the lust time in our htstory Indian soldiers have been 
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called to fight in the battlefields of Europe They were sent straight 
into the field from our shores to fight shoulder to shoulder with their 
British comrades in arms in Flanders and m Trance They were 
ashed to share with the British army the post of danger and the post 
of honour m the foremost fight We did not know till the Viceroj 
declared that lie was able to spare in defence of the Empire two 
hundred thousand soldiers — Hindus and Mihomedans, Rajputs and 
Sikhs Pathans and Punjabees, Gurkhas and Garhwalis and pits — to 
fight wherever the) were required and wherever the) were ordered 
We did not know till the Prime Minister proudlj proclaimed in the 
Guild Hall in Maj last that India had put into the field 2j Regiments 
of Cavalrj and 124 Regiments of Infantry, spontaneously despatched 
and magnificent!) equipped 

Our Soldiers 

It has not been Fullj realised, and it is necessary therefore to 
realise, how aur soldiers nave borne themselves The) were never 
told their evact destination w hen the) left our shores And if they 
had been told, how man} of them could have known what w as Belgium 
or Trance and Egj pt or Mesopotamia or East Africa and the Came 
roons ard N} asaland ? And what did the} know of the Red Sea or 
the Persian Gulf of the Nile or the Tigris of the Suez Canal and the 
Dardanelles, and of the Meditarrancan or the British Channel ? They 
were as ignorant of the German Emperor and his fnghtfulness or of 
the Austrian Emperor and his helpless dotage as we are of the inha 
bitatnts of Saturn or Mars They had no notion of Germany’s pledge 
of Belgium s neutrality or i*s perfidious breach The} could not have 
understood huw Great Bntam stood as of old the champion of 
the weak and the oppressed of international good faith and of uni 
versal freedom And yet the} went in the sptrit of true soldiers — 

‘ Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs not to make repl} , 

Theirs but to do and die 

They went because the 'hrkar called The} knew onlj that their 
Sovereign needed their services The} wished onl} to be true to 
their salt, faithful to their troth and w orth> of their ancient and 
renow ned traditions And the} w ent hundreds and thou ands of miles 
away from their land, their homes and their kith and 1 m to serve 
and lay down their lives if needed in a strange land and among a 
foreign people, midst bewildering surroundings be}ond all thought 
or anticipation The} have gone leaving their nearest and dearest 
behind them — aged parents helpless wives unprotected children — 
leaving them to the Sirkar s care leaving them too in the faith that 
their people — }ou and I and ever} one of us — will not let them want 
or let them suffer Man} , alas I too many have gone never to return 
The snows of Belgium are their winding sheet, and the turf of Trance 
or Handers is their sepulchre And not the turf of France or 
Handers alone, hut also the banks of the Suez Canal, the swamps of 
Mesopotamia, and the wilds of East '.fries Tne hirtar will not 
forget their services or neglect those the) have left to its care and 
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protection And we, their people, shall we not resolve that as their 
deeds o£ daring and death are their country s pride, so those, whom 
those deeds hare bereaved, shall he their country s care, now and 
always ? 


Cor Privccs 

Some o£ our princes too are at the front And w hy ? Not because 
they are in search of emoluments or personal gain They have vast 
territories to which there could be no increase They have wealth 
enough and perhaps too many titles No selfish pu r opose and no 
compelling fear has mov ed them They too have offered sponta 
neously and from noble and generous impulse all their wealth and all 
their resources and their personal services through our Viceroy to the 
King Emperor and his Go\ eminent What could be nobler, more 
gererous, more considerate or more thoughtful than all that the 
Maharaja Scmdia has offered and thought and planned and contribut- 
ed for the comfort and care of the soldiers on the field and in the 
trenches or of the wounded in the hospital on sea and shore ? Of 
the spirit of those who have gone to the front I will give but one 
example \ou have all heard of Maharaja Pratapsinghji of Jodhpur 
He is seventy years old He lias lived a life of strenuous endeavour 
as ruler and as soldier He served on the Mabmoond Expedition and 
in the Tirah Campaign in 1897-98 and on the China Expedition in 
1900-01 In 190% when th tgadcc of Idar fell vacant Maharaja Pratap 
singhji who had been Prime Minister and Regent of Jodhpur, was 
installed on the ^adcc of lus ancestors and when he was installed he 
said how thankful he was for the many privileges and honours he had 
enjoyed but there was one honour more w Inch he coveted, and that 
was a bullet in his head on the battle field in the service of the King 
Emperor and in the defence of lus Empire ! There you have an exam 
pie of the spirit of a Rajput soldier and an Indian Prince We have 
xea&ow bfc pvowd <a£ Ovcta wU 

Germany s Complaint 

\ou will perhaps remember, ladies ind gentlemen that when 
Indian soldiers were called to the battle field in Europe, Germany 
m vde it a grievance that Great Britain had brought Asiatic savages and 
degraded Lurope m warfare Asiatic savages indeed 1 They are a 
hundred tunes superior to the German super men, those monsters 
born of the union of ‘'atan and bcience Let India tell Germany 
tha it is not the black skin that matters but the black soul It is 
not the dark skin of the Indian soldiers that degrades, hut the dark 
deeds of the soldiers of Germany and her ally , in Belgium and Trance, 
and in Poland and berm and Italy Did we ever see in Asiatic war- 
fare such inhumanity as the Germans have shown throughout this 
war' 1 Not m China or Burmali not m Persia or Afghanistan or 
Thibet, not during the Russo Japanese War did Asiatic soldiers mani- 
fest such calculated barbarity, such unmitigated blackguardism, such 
unbridled licentiousness and such cold blooded criminality towards old 
men and women and children as the German soldiers have been 
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guilt} o£ month nfter month, week nfter week and dn> ufter di}, in 
this one unhappt vear 
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The German Emperor, ladies and gentlemen, has man} claims to 
notoriet} He is not onlj a Ruler and War I ord, but fancies hitn 
self an artist and a Poet and a Prophet Some \ears ago he sought to 
frighten Europe b\ Maious of the Mellon Peril Acithcr Europe nor 
Asm has seen >ct an} xcstigc of this Mellon Peril , but Europe has 
been devastated bv, and Asia nrd Afncj nnd \n mica and Australasia 
are w itnesscs to d i\ to a pro iter peril a worse and more hideous 
peril, and that is 


The Prus>mn Peiii 

Tie Yellow Tenl ladies and gentlemen, n as a creation of Im- 
perial imagination The Prussian Peril is the prepared product and 
tool of Imperial an lution, Impend teaching nnd Imperial exhorta- 
tion And see the result Crime heaped upon crime, mfamj piled 
on infamy The imasion of unoffending, pc iccful, peace losing, 
industrious and prosperous Belgium was an act, which, however faith 
less and shameless, did not prepare us for the unheard of atrocities 
and barbarities, which htc authenticate reported b> Lord Br>ce and 
his Committee The} will cicr remain (or jGerman} and her soldiers 
an indelible record of eternal infam} Tht\ Ime culmiratcd strcc 
in pines on the ocean highnn), the poisoning of wells in Africa, the 
use of asplnxiatmg gases nnd the coldblooded murder of oicra 
thousand innocent and unoffending men, women and children on the 
liner Lusiiann 

BERMiarms Doctrive 

You ha' c all heard, of cousc, of General Bernhardi, one of the 
gifted producers oE the Prussian Peril He lias propounded the doc- 
trine that W’ar is calculated to ruse the mor il tone of n itions that do 
not moid it This doctrine! as been falsified b} his countrjinen and 
verified b) their opponents nrd enemies Contrast the moral tone 
to d\> of the German nation with that of the'Bntish n ition, of the 
Belgian, or the French, or the Russian, or the Italian, or the Serbian 
Sec Belgium, for instance, so ui daunted amidst her disasters, so sub- 
lime in her sacrifices, so moral)} supreme, though bleeding nnd pro 
stxatc, and devastated and de'ol Ue See, on the other hand, German}, 
so unscrupulous m her aggression, so immoral in her atrocities, so 
diabolical in her methods and demoniac m her deeds, so degraded in 
her mendacities, and so contemptible in her apologies for inexcu«able 
crimes It is necessary to bear all this in nund so that w e maj Teah c e 
in full the necessit}, alwajs great but net er greater than now, of 
fightirg to a finish the stupendous struggle m which the Empire is 
engaged If our Princes and people were so proud and ready and 
willing at first to volunteer their all in aid of our Sovereign and in 
defence of the Empire, how much more proud *liould we not be to 
da} that it is the privilege and happy destinv of India and her soldiers 
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frtthlwtul to take part with all His Majesty s subjects and soldiers in a war of 

which the righteousness and justice are proved more and more from 

*ii<^» /< day to daj, as the strjggle proceeds P Hon much more read) and 
willing and anxious too should we not be to put at our Sovereign s 
disposal all we possess and all we are capable of to help His Majestv 
and his Allies to exterminate an cnem) whohasgnen so man) proofs 
of what hideous fate there would be in store for us all from Prussian 
predominance and German aggrandisement 

The Stpuggle 

Our soldiers have done well and wc have c\cr) hope and confi- 
dence thej will do as the) Imc done till the end The Prime 
Minister has voiced the public thought and feeling that the battle 
fields of Prance and Handers bear an undjmg tribute to their 
bravery And our soldiers have fought not in Trance and Handers 
alone The) bau. fought among the forces of the Crown in no fewer 
than seven other areas of war and m regard to these secondary scenes 
of action those fighting there and li)ing down their lives were 
engaged in a public service not less important and patriotic and not 
less essential to the Empire, as Lord Curzon has rccentl) shown 

The struggle must continue, and wc all must be prepared for a 
long struggle, a hard struggle but, please God, in the end a struggle 
crowned with everlasting victor) What is taking place in the 
United Kingdom to da) mu*t inspire us all to go and do likewise, 
each according to Ins capvcity and ever) one according to lus 
opportunity The people there arc realizing the immensit) of the 
struggle Mr Llo)d George, the late Chancellor of the Ltchequer 
and now tho Minister for Munitions, put the position thus to a Man- 
chester audience in the last week — 

Now I como ea a i tmi» ary of tbs Stalo to carry Iho molt urgent errand 
erer told to the ea-i of a Ma l ea e* f*ud *nc« Orr country Is fglitlng for Hi 
yctf life , o r country u f 5I1 ing f r tl 0 libcrllt* of Cn-opo , and upon what it 
d or, upon it] at 11 ji prefo-cd to rarr C i* will drprnd the June whether 
Drita n will cmcr-o f on 1U1 c I ttrugglo boston, lumitlsted atrtpped of 
power b nour inflscnce and tic 11 rob nd als*e of a crasl m litiry tyranny, 
or whether t m 11 como out tr n npbanl, f co and taoio powerful than crer for 
go-d in (bo a'lo i» of tuen 

The Trunc Minister in hu speech before the House of Commons 
on the 15th Jure last— 0 speech wl ich has been iightlv described as 
his message to the countr) and the Empire — Ins told us — 

A su^rcaio tamo it at itaVe Wc bare tacb and all of m to respond 
with whstertr wc hart, w th whatcrer we c\n glee and, whit it barlrr * HI 
with whaler*! we can tccriG * to tbe doai latl&e an] inexorable call 

Ism vs SnvrE 

Have *aid above l o*v oar Sovereign and hi* \iceror) have given 
our ccun’T) a signal proof cf their confidence and trust b) placing 
cur sc’-ier* tn tie forefrert of tie s'ruggle AH that wc should 
concern o-nelres witl , wh 1c tl is war lasts, is to prove ourselves 
w-erthv of that trus* I rom t’ e fiat wc lave shown, and to the last 
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we will show, that India knows her dut) recognises her obligations, 
and is prepared with all the subjects of His Majest) in all his Empire 
to devote herself, bod) and mind and soul to the successful prosecu 
turn of the cause which is her own because it is the cause of her 
So\ereign and of the Empire of which she forms an integral and 
inseparable part 

India can gne the best she has to that cause She has a people 
of 31! crores or 31S millions composed of man) warlike races who 
have fought the fight of the Empire whenever called upon with 
courage with tenacity, with singular fidelitj and with irresistible dash 
and heedlessness of danger and death Great Britain with a popula 
tion of 45 millions has provided 2 millions or 20 lakhs of soldiers and 
ia providing a million or 10 lakhs more Men from every rank, from 
every walk and career of life have come forward of their own will, 
and are coming forward of their own will tearing themselves awaj 
from home and farad) and nil the ties that bind and sweeten life to 
place their }oung hopeful and valuable lives at their countr) s and 
their Kings, disposal 

France with a population of 40 millions has two millions and a 
quarter of soldiers serving at the front She has just called out the 
class of 1916 — boys of 18 — the first flower of her youth to arms 
These youths are the sons and brothers of men who are fighting or 
who have laid dow n their In s The) ate the sons of mothers who 
are widows, perhaps the last remnants of a home that is already on 
the verge of desolation And )et they have rushed to the call of 
lap line cn danger It is a hear) toll on posterity 

What cannot India do similarly from her immense population? 
She can gne ten times, twent) times a)e fort) times, if required 
the two lacs that have gone The King Emperor and his Ministers 
have only to ask, and our warriors and the descendants of warriors 
will flock m thousands and hundreds of thousands in response to the 
call India may notgneenoughoffinancialaidbe ause of her poverty 
She Ol) not gne enough of munitions beause o c her backwardness 
in industiy But she can give her men more than ill the Empire 
can supply She onl) aw aits the call 
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its scmccs at the disposal of Go\emmcnt for supplying the soldiers 
with provisions, clothing and foot wear , for helping the sick and 
mounded , ard for organising sanita*\ measures at the front Tor 
thu purpose tiny have spent 5 i millions of pounds or more than 7 j 
crores of rupees Professor Vinodagroff, the Russian Professor at 
Oxford, well remarks that Zemstvos thus provided the spectacle oE “a. 
grand mobilisation o£ society in the service of the Commonwealth— a 
mobilisation not ordered but spontaneous and oigani m which all 
municipalities schools, district boards mJ pm ite individuals and 
charitable institutions, all joined hands thus afording to the world 
an unexpected res elation of the c ipacit\ of the Russian people to 
n anage their own affairs independent!) of bureaucratic help May not 
wctooactin thisspintand organise ourselves in each provinccand Pre 
sidcnc) to plncc voluntarily our contributions and our services, how- 
ever and whenever required, at the disposal oE Government ? In this 
connection we should alwavs bear in mind what the Foreign Minister, 
Sir Edward Grc>, said fro n the verj first that "there could be no 
nob'er opportunity than that of serving one s country, when its very 
existence is at stake ani when its uuse is just and right , and that 
there never was a liras in our biatorv when the crisis wt3 so great 
a id imperative as it is now or a cause more just and right 

The Women s Tart 


Ladies and gentlemen, what our women have done in this Prcsi 
dcnc) under the energetic and intelligent leal of Lad) Willingdon is 
to us a matter for very great satisfaction (juder Her Lvcelteuc) s 
wholehearted indenthusustic inspiration women of all classes, creeds 
and communities have workedwithrennrkablcsucccss for the comfort 
of lho*e that are in the fight and for the ul cviation of the sick and the 
wounded Great and valuable os has been their work, there is need 
for more, and there shall bo need for much more of it as the war 
proceeds It is idle to think of its carl) termination It is simply 
puallanimoui toprittlcof peace under the present circumstances. 
We must fit ojr distant gaze on the d ij when the Allied forces enter 
Dcrhn and the swo'd of the German Lmpcror — the enemy of Tcace 
and Freedom and Huroa nty— is it the feet of His Majesty and bij 
august Allies Peace, till that day coaics, will not be the peace for 
which the Empire is pu’tmg all at stake It is for that peace the 
struggle has been maintained and will he endured, and the noble 
pait our women have play cd hitherto uu*t he played, and I have 
no doubt it shall bo p'aycd, with the devotion and silent sacrifice 
wl ich are their claracterutics 

The C\il for Cm vritv 

To help the n to do their part, tnc i must come to their aid— not 
the rich and tV well »o-do alone but men even of moderate means 
T! ere arc calls for charitv mother direction* also, as you all well 
know ’-enow and loss an 1 suffering arc ramp int on all sides The 
war scens alm-jt to d v voar the cornng generation Day after day 
wc read the 1 o 1 c£ Honour, but v c hardly realise all that the columns 
cenvev If wu look at tLc illustra'cd papers and sec the youths, the 
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beardless boys, who have gone to their final rest, a pang reaches the P«n4entW 

heart as the thought comes over us, that it is the fathers to be, ~ 
of a coming generation, that are being immolated on the altars And 
the lines of Tennyson come back to our minds »— 

* O father, wberesoe er thou be, 

Who pledgest now thy gallant son, 

A shot, ere half thy draught be done, 

Hath stilled the heart that beat from thee 

O mother, praying God may save 
Thy sailor, whilst thy head is bowed, 

His heavy shotted hammock shroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave 

We have known these lines for fifty years Yet we never real- 
ised their terrible truth as we have realised it in less than the fifty 
weeks of this all-devouring war. Those fathers and mothers are 
ever) where and many of them are in our own midst, and among 
them the highest in the land We can only convey to these our deep 
sympathy and our unstinted admiration for la) ing on the altars of 
patriotism their dearest and their best with surprising fortitude and 
undeterred devotion to duty But there are many, man} , many 
more unknown to us, whom the loss means not the extinction of 
hope and joy alone, but desolate destitution also There the call comes 
in for true chanty, and because the destitution must be vast, and is 
vast, our chanty should be organised as it has been organised in everv 
part of the Kingdom and fcmpire To that organised chanty we 
should all devote what we can spate, and we, ladies and gentle 
men, should make it our duty not only to give ourselves what we can 
hut to get from all around us what they can give In this way we 
too can do our part — small, very small indceJ, hut of no mean 
account In the aggregate 

Indian Prisoners in Germany 

We must he reluctant, and we are all most reluctant, to increase 
the difficulties of Government by any unreasonable or inappropriate 
demand But our people s anxiety for our unfortunate countrymen 
in Germany s custody is neither unreasonable nor inappropriate It 
is necessarily great and wide spread, and all the more when we are 
told how the British prisoners are treated It was inevitable, of 
course that their sufferings should be unusual and their position 
difficult in a hoitile land, among people who cannot know their 
language, and whose language they cannot understand, and with 
customs and religious observances foreign to German knowledge and 
German sj rapathy But when we add to these inevitable risks of 
war the cruel fate that may be meted out to them, and which we haref 
good reason to apprehend because Germany has placed herself beyond 
all bounds of humamt} , the hearts of many and many must be sore 
with fear and anxiet) , and we cannot forget the claims of sympathy 
and concern for those of our countrymen and countrywomen, whose- 
sons or husbands or brothers or fathers are cut off from all aid and all 
means of making their needs known or the r fate remedied 1 haye 
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everlasting debtors I am sure you will all support unammously'and 
with acclamation the Resolution that will be moved for jour ac 
cep tan ce, expressing our deep gratitude and joyful thanks for the 
boon granted to India in response to our countrymen s'universal wish 
and prayer There is this further consideration If Lord Hardinge’s 
services cannot be spared to India after March 1916, it may be because 
he is required for greater services to his Sovereign and the Empire m 
other parts But the most important consideration is that, wherever 
he may be Lord Hardmge s powerful influence will always be felt in 
all issues relating to India’s future and her proper place m the councils 
of the Empire 


The Question of Reunion 

I will now de il with the question that has of late exercised so 
many minds with regard to our own differences about the Congress 
and Conference Constitution I approach the question not without 
reluctance and diffidence, because I am conscious that in 1907 
I publicly advocated the severance of the Extremists from the 
Moderates, and I may not altogether be free -from what may be 
regarded as prejudice But no one can more sincerely desire than 
I do— and I have given some proof of it— that if it is honestly 
possible we should all work on one common platform in our countrj s 
service The question is if it is honestly possible I entirely agree 
that co-operation and organised efforts are necessary for achieving 
progress I absolutely disapprove of personal feelings and personal 
motives interfering with the success of the proposed " reunion I do 
not wish that « the ship of reunion should be ^wrecked on mere 
pebbles But, ladies and gentlemen, with all our desire for reunion, 
we canont shut our eyes to the facts which confront us Who are they 
who ask us for reunion 9 If the} are those who separated from us 
in 1907, because they would not subscribe to principles which we 
had placed in the foreEront of our programme, based on our deep 
rooted conviction that we could not otherwise serve faithfully our 
country s true interests — if they are those who publicly denounced 
our programme, reviled our leaders and assailed our methods — if the} 
are those whose pronouncements at times bordered on dislO}alty, 
should we be wise or honest if we allowed ourselves to be carried 
aivaj by mere sonorous appeals to union, unity, concord and co 
operation ? Are we wrong if we feel that we cannot be true to our 
principles and the faith that is in us and that we cannot serve our 
count*} s true interests as we ought, wtthaut insisting that some 
safeguards must be placed against a repetiton of all that culminated 
m the split at Surat 9 In ill tell you this for myself I attended 
three consecutive sessions of the Congress at Bombay in 1904 when 
Sir Henry Cotton presided and when Sir William Wedderburn was 
among us, at Benares m 1905 when the late Mr Gokhale presided, 
and at Calcutta in 1906 when Mr Dadablmi Naoroji was president 
1 honestly sought to know the true state of things, and the conviction 
grew upon me that the Congress moiement was m great danger, 
because I observed that we bad irreconcilftbles m our midst who 
would wreck the fabric that had been built with so much devotion 
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t'reoientui and so many fond hopes if we did not j leld to their intolerance and 
^ l0 tent methods I saw no possibility of concord find co operation 
A »i ft)** with them That is wh> it became necessary to frame the rules and 
adopt a Constitution We turned nobody aivaj . We forced no one 
to separate from us Eight long v ears hav e passed Since then. Views 
might and must have altered Mistakes might havo been recognised, 
and possibly now there ma> bo a chance of reunion But ought there 
not to bo an honest avowal of the change ? In politics men see no 
cause for shame in an honest change of Mews and man honest avowal 
of the change 

We have been told that those who separated from us in 1907 and 
their friends are w illmg to come bach and that the) at heart adopt 
our creed , but that they should not be asked to subscribe to it by 
signing the declaration I confess I see no reason for such exemption 
Why should they not do what all of us have been doing, arc doing, 
and will do ? We have been told similarlj that they should be 
permitted to be elected at public meetings called by bodies not affiliated 
to the Provincial Congress Committee This again is a claim to 
superiority and exemption which we cannot admit We ourselves 
undergo the ordeal Why should they not ? There is no humiliation 
in their being asked to do or accept what we ourselves do and accept 
But this is not all The above demands have been accompanied with 
the clear initimation that these gentlemen mean to return within the 
Congress fold with the intention to make us conform to their methods 
and their wa) s 

It comes to this after all The} want to enter the house we live 
in, not bj the usual door, but by a special entrance, in order that 
they maj be able to turn us out of it at a later di> I confess, ladies 
and gentlemen, that if I were living in a house and an outsider made 
such demand, I should shut the door und feel ver} much inclined to 
use some vcr> unparliamentary language. 

All this shows that there is no real unit} of views and, therefore, 
no likelihood of union, concord and co operation. When I was In 
Kathiawar, there was a general complaint that the Rulers and Chiefs 
did not act umtedl} and thus weakened their position and injured 
their common interests And a shrewd and able Rajput lad}, the 
mother of a Ruling Chief remarked to rno, “It is not possible \oucan 
put together in one united load 11 number of sugarcane pieces, but can 
}0u put together those straight pieces with round pumpkins? 
There was truth and wisdom in that remark, and I would respectful!) 
request that we should follow the Rajput lad} s wise advice Let us 
leave the round pumpkins alone and keep the straight pieces to- 
gether, und add os many more of them us we can get, with open ejes 
and honest purpose. 


Ot / r Claims 

I-adics and gentlemen, this is not the time for discussing claim* 
which Government either in India or the United Kingdom cannot at* 
tend to And this is not the lime when we could think of doing any- 
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thing or urging anj thing that could in the remotest degree embarrass 
Government As I have already said before, while the war lasts all 
other thoughts should be laid aside and we should devote ourselves 
and not only let our rulers devote themselves, but help them to 
devote themselves, to the sarprerae task which demands their every 
thought and every effort Our claims are not unknown. Our claims 
are not unjust Our claims have the sympathy and support of the 
best minds here and m Great Br tain And we must be content to 
wail till the victory of our soldiers ensures the safety and security of 
the State and Empire Our claims will then be considered and ad- 
judged bv the light of all that has occurred and by the light of all 
that we have offered and endured and done and deserved We see 
w hot Is passing in the United Kingdom itself All claims ami con 
troversies are suspended Liberals and Conservatives, Home Rulers 
and Labourites, have all agreed to set aside for the time all differences 
and to coalesce and co operate with one single aim and to one single 
purpose And in this regard, I would venture to claim y our particular 
attention to what the Prime Minister told the House of Commons in 
vindication of his unprecedented course in changing the Liberal 
Ministry into a National Government — 

There is not a man more faithful than I to the great p*inciplea o* public 
policy which during the best part of thirty years have been to me the aim, 
the inspiration the moulding anu governing power of such services as I have 
been able to render to the State I recede from nothing I abandon nothing 
I tacnfice nothing What I have held in the past I bold to day as strongly as 
I have ever done, what in the future if I have any ntnre I shall wo*k for &Dd 
fight for with whatever remains to me of conviction of hope of energy and 
of vital force 

A unique national exigeicy demanded from us actual and visible co 
operation unr< served and whole hearted concentration upon a single purpose 
shared and pursued by men of overy section every party of every political 
creed 


It would be presumptuous, of course, to argue from this more 
than this that the example set bj the loftiest in power and posi 
tion is worth) to be followed by the humblest of us at this ‘ unique 
national exigency \ou all know what sacrifices were called forth 
and must have been borne when Lord Haldane quietly gave up the 
Woolsack, when Mr Churchill parted from the Navy, when bir Ed 
ward Carson was made Attorney-General and when men like Mr 
Balfour and the Marquis of Lansdowne agreed to serve under Mr’ 
Asquith And, among the people themselves, think of what the work- 
ing men have done All the restrictions laid down by the Trade 
Unions, all the hard fought rights they had secured have been sus- 
pended and subordinated at the call the Government has made for the 
preservation and the safet) of the State and the Empire 

There are questions of course which we can and should discuss 
with propriety and with advantage to all and embarrassment to none 
And to these I would respectfully suggest that you should confine 
yourselves at this Conference 
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Industrial Advancement. 

Our industrial advancement is one of those questions; and what 
Sir M. Visvcsvaraya, whom Poora well remembers, said the other day', 
ns Dewan o£ 'Mysore, is well worthy of our deepest attention. He 
showed to us that the output of India js regularly between 1/20 and 
i/ioofthe corresponding production per head in the countries of 
Europe. Taking Mysore for his test naturally, he showed that the 
value annually of the produce of agriculture, manufactures and other 
occupations reached the total of 18 crores. The population of the 
Mysore State numbered 59 lacs. The result was Rs ;r per head. In 
Europe the corresponding rate of production was between Rs. 300 
and Rs. 600 — that is, about 10 to 20 times. Making allowances due 
to climate and physical strength, this comparison must make us oil 
think furiously Is there no scope for us here to be of some use to 
mitigate the gra\e misfortune and disability the above comparison 
demonstrates? The days of dependency solely on our Mahap 
Government are past and gone, and we must put our own shouldersto 
the wheel, if this heavy handicap is to be removed not at once, not 
rapidly, but appreciably from year to year by strenuous and patient 
and persevering endeavour. No doubt Government help and co- 
operation will be necessary, and we will be able to demand that and 
secure that if we succeed in deserting it. 

You must hate noticed that Mr Alfred Clnttertan said at Mysore 
that My sore was the only part of India, where the educated section of 
the people interested itself in furtherance of industrial development 
and had helped to lay the foundations of an industrial system, which 
w ould be an enduring one lam not competent enough to sit in 
judgment on this sweeping remark. But I think the educated in our 
Presidency have not been so far behind Mysore as Mr. Chatterton 
with obvious partiality declared. His Lxcellency the Governor's recent 
remarks, when he opened the vernacular school building of the Nutan 
Marathi Vidyalayn, have, I am sure, not escaped your attention. His 
Excellency dwelt on the importance of promoting various enterprises, 
which would develop our industrial, commercial and agricultural 
possibilities, nnd added that it was no good turning out a large 
number of trained young nen, unless bv development of our country 
we arc able to give them opportunities of doing good work and 
showing enterprise in man v professions. Government wus willing, 
said His Excellency, so far as it was able, to assist such enterprises, 
but the initiative must come from the people themselves. We arc 
bound to acknowledge with gratitude whit the Bombay Government 
did under the 1 ite Governor, Lord Sydenham, in this direction. Hero 
jn Poona and in Ahmcdabid. Lord Sydenham has left lastin" 
memorials of his indefatigable nnd laudable endeavours to promote 
the industrial nod co amercial advancement of this Presidency. 

ACRlCULTUltr. 

Our largest uud most important industry is agriculture, and the 
l’oona Agricultural College is another monument of Lord Sydenham's 
beneficent endetvours Undvr suvh a Principal us our friend, 
Dr. Mann, it is doing splendid work, and I would earnestly request 
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those of you who are attending this Conference from distant parts to 
see for yourselves the good work this College is doing I have the 
good fortune to live in its neighbourhood and I am in a position to 
say that I know of no institution which is helping so largely our 
Presidencj , because it is helping to promote the interests and the 
welfare of the largest part of our poor population To make two 
blades grow instead of one is undoubtedly of the greatest benefit, and 
that is the work the Poona Agricultural College is devoting itself to, 
and if it receives all the support it deserves it will be able to extend 
the sphere of its usefulness more and more from year to y ear. \ ou 
can learn there the two essential requisites in which our people are 
so deficient, viz , the value of labour saving appliances and machinery 
and the more scientific methods of agriculture In this connection, 
too, I would request your consideration of the Diwan of Mysore-: 
valuable remarks He has told us that theie is plenty of labour m 
our own country, but there is no organisation to develop and exploit 
it He has told us also that our agriculturists are not full} employed 
from four to six months in the year, and with due organisation they 
would learn to employ their idle hours more usefully in the develop- 
ment of rural industries of which the oldest viz , weaving, is the 
most important, because it maintains the largest industrial population 
in this country let it is languishing for lack of organisation Here, 
gentlemen, you have a vast field for beneficent work and that activity 
■which blesseth him that gives and him that takes 

The Protection of Cattle 

And in this connection I would draw your particular attention to 
the protection and preservation of cattle During the last famine, 
nothing taxed the energies of the authorities and the charitable men 
more than the saving of cattle from fodder famine Every year when 
ram is plentiful a vast amount of fodder goes to waste which, if 
properly preserved, would in bad seasons prevent one of the most 
awful and painful of calamities, the starvation and the death of the poor 
dumb animals on which the ryot s fortune and the country s agricul 
tural welfare so largely depend The last Administration Report 
shows that in 19 13-14 there was an increase in the number of fires 
compared to the previous year ( 1912-13), and the explanation given 
is that in the latter year in all the Circles except the Central Circle, 
because of a pressing demand for grass and grazing the forests were 
cleared of much inflammable material The significance of this fact 
ought not to escape notice If the forests are cleared of much m 
flammable material, there will be_few forest fires, and if this clearing 
is systematically resorted to then much mllammable material will be 
preserved As advocated w ith remarkable zeal and perseverance by 
Mr Putshotamdas Thakoidas, one of the Secretaries of the Bombay 
Presidency s Tamiue Committee, during the last famine there will 
thus be a great saving of the ryot s cattle when fodder famine prevails, 
as is not unfrequently the case Only this very year, when the rams 
were late, the price of fodder rose so rapidly and became so excessive 
that a gentleman who was m close touch with the conditions that 
prevailed, told me that if the rams were delayed for a fortnight more 
cattle would be sold for a half or a fourth of their usual price, as the 
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poor ryot could not afford to feed them at that rate and would rather 
part with them than see them starve and die 
Cheaper Justice 

That justice should be cheap easily accessible and within the 
reach of the poorest is a necessity which no one will deny To leave 
their fields or their daily work and trudge miles away from home and 
field to the court house or camp is a hardship which entails in many 
cases a denial of justice to the poorest and most deserving May we 
not direct our thought and energies to the provis on oE something 
like the Cantonal Courts in Egypt which Lord Kitchener introduced 
recently in 1912 and where justice can be administered without great 
cost m the manner most conformable to local custom and local know 
ledge by the elders selected from among the ryots of the district ? 

The Thitd Class Passengers and Railways 

Repeated attention has been called to the hardships endured by 
the third class passengers It seems strange that a hardship so real 
and so manifestly iniquitous should remain unredressed so long The 
third class passengers contribute more than 90 per cent of the 
earnings of the Railwaj s from passenger traffic Why is it that 
the greatest hardship is inflicted on those who contribute the 
roost? Only because they are poor and voiceless If anywhere 
the poor people are treated like dumb dm en cattle it is on our 
Railwa) s in the sight of us all by those who earn their livel hood 
from their contributions more than from the contnbut ons of others 
The Local Government has no power It can on!) recommend to the 
Railway Board and the latter seems to be all powerful without 
commensurate responsibility Complaints to the Companies are use 
less Complaints to the Railway Board are met by the stereotyped 
reply that there is not sufficient rolling stock But why is there not 
sufficient rolling stock ? The Compan e3 take the money from the 
poor passengers and fa 1 to fulfil their contract Is there no tribunal 
that can compel the fulfilment ? Ought there not to be such a 
tribunal ? The Railway Board should be that tribunal and its plea 
of helplessnes is discreditable and deplorable We must request one 
of our members on the \ iceroy s Legislative Council to ask for a 
return of the money spent by the Railwaj s in supplying goods ■wag 
gons compared to t money spent m supplying roll ng stock for 
passengers since the const tution of the Railway Board in 1904 It 
is incumbent on us to raise our voice on behalf of those who suffer 
thus almost dailj in our sight till those responsible for the evil are 
brought to a perception of their clear duty for prov lding the necessary 
remedy The law is clear, as was shown recently T1 e Railway 
regulations provide penalties against passengers v\ ho enter a compart 
raent holding the full number marked for carriage and refuse to get 
out when asked by the Railway officials But the latter give no aid 
The interests of the Companies are their care and tbe interests of the 
Companies seem opposed to the public interest Would the Com 
panies like tbe people to take the law m their own hands ? Are thej 
wa ting for that ult mate result ? What will it come to when that 
remedy is resorted to ? We do not wish it W e would like to avoid 
it We onlj feel that the time has come for giving the warning 
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The Co operative Movement 

Ladies and gentlemen, one of the memorable pronouncement of 
our King Emperor duringpns visit to our country was the following — 

If the system of co-operation can be introduced and ullihzed to the fall 
I foresee a great and glorious future for the agricultural interests of this 

country 

For that great and glorious future we can never do enough But 
>t is a matter of great satisfaction that the co operative^ movement is 
gathering force and growing and extending with remarkable 
results year after year As the Government of India s recent Re 
solution shows, nothing beyond a few scattered experiments indicat 
ed the starting of the movement m India m 1904 In 1914 there 
were over 12,000 societies with nearl) six lakhs of members and a 
working capital of oxer five crores of rupees The movement has 
gone beyond the doubting and the experimental stage It has now 
taken root in our soil and its benefits, economic, educational, social 
and moral, aie obvious to all, and I am glad to say that they are 
becoming increasingly obvious to those for whom the movement is 
intended and on w hose help its success must so largely depend In 
this direction the work done by Mr Devadhar of the Servants of 
India Society deserxes our grateful recognition The Co perative 
movement has no more sincere advocate, no more prudent friend, and 
no more energetic worker, as is now generally known and acknow 
ledged The Resolution of the Government of India shows very 
forcibly that the six lakhs of members mean that the numbers direct 
ly affected, including their families, can scarcely be less than 30 
lakhs , and that if account is taken of the benefits to outsiders, which 
have followed the spread of this movement, particularly the reduction 
of the general rate of interest, it can fairly be claimed that the move 
raent has brought genuine relief to sixtj lakhs oE people The Re 
solution declares that this is a very gratifying and indeed pheno 
menal outcome of ten years work Of course, this means also that 
with our 30 crores of population the movement needs all the efforts 
of many hundred w orkers like Mr Devadhar, and there is no work 
more deserving of the constant attention and energies and devotion 
of our District and Provincial Conferences year after year 

Conclusion 

There is work enough m these and other such directions for those 
who care and those who xi ill Our great Motherland has constant 
need of all our care, all our devotion and all our service The object 
of gatherings such as these is that w e may draw strength and support 
from each other and carry with us to our daily task greater know 
ledge clearer perception, higher resolve, and unfaltering faith, to 
enable us to work in those paths which greater minds that speak to us 
from the dead past and the living present have laid down so that w e 
may do our duty and leave to those that come after us a larger 
heritage in our country s peaceful progress, in her increasing pro- 
spent} and contentment, and m her greater freedom and happiness 
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About five minutes before the termination of the Presidential 
speech, Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Willingdon, accompanied 
by their Private Secretary, arrived and were received at the entrance 
of the pavilion by Mr Apte, the Chairman of the Reception Commit- 
tee, and Mrs Apte and Mrs Ranade and the Secretaries of the Con- 
ference and led up to the platform amidst ringing cheers from the 
audience, who rose to their feet to welcome their honoured guests 
After all had taken their seats and the President had finished bis ad 
dress, he rose again and said — 

Ladies and Gentlemen,— It is usual after the President s address to 
proceed with the election of the Subjects Committee and settle the 
questions to be brought before the Conference , they have to be duly 
proposed and accepted by the Subjects Committee before they can bo 
submitted to the Conference Among the resolutions, however, there 
is one to-daj, in regard to which the proposing and accepting will be 
a mere formalitj, and I trust it may be dispensed with in the present 
instance m view of the arm al of Their Excellencies I am sure 3 ou 
will agree with me that the occasion justifies this departure from our 
established practice I, therefore, take Icav c to call upon Dr Sir Rara- 
krishna Gopal Bhandarkar to move the resolution conveying to the 
Ling Emperor assurances of our devoted lojaltj to the Throne 
(Cheers ) 

FIRST RESOLUTION. 

309 U r Alices 01 mopnltp. 

Dr Sir Ramkrisiina Goial Bhandarkar (Poona) moved the 

AtiunscM of first resolution of the Conference as follows — • 

toyilcy 

xy s.~J! c Mr Ptex&tsb, Ycrr EjceHenacs, XaJwj jj.w? Gc/tttes&n, — Tho 
mmierioT rcs0 ] utl0n which I have great pleasure in placing before 5011 runs 
thus — 

** This Conference desires to gn e expression to its profound 
loyalty and unswerving devotion to the Throne and to con 
ve> to His Most Gracious Majcstv, the King Emperor, and to 
the people of Great Britain its unshakable allegiance to the 
British connection This Conference further desires solemn 
ly to assure His Majestj and the British people of their 
firm determination to stand by the Empire at all hazards in the 
terrible and exhausting struggle m which the whole Empire 
is engaged 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — Our great law giver, Manu, enjoins wor- 
shipful reverence for the Sovereign bj saj mg that a king, though a 
boy, should not be looked down upon as an ordinarj mortal The 
Kmg is a great dcit) in the frrm of a human being He who, through 
infatuation, Is duloja! to him ccztnm)} meets with destruction Such 
is the feeling ingrained mthe heart of a Hindu from time immemorial, 
and this is the feeling wc entertain towards our Sovereign, the Kmg* 
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hmperorof India This feeling is based upon solid reasons also 
so tint it is firml) seated in our hearts and is indestructible The 
King ts the representative primarily of the British, n it ion and c\er 
since the British got possession of India, thev have been endc ivour- 
ing to r 3 ise and derate her, and the result is a bappv and thorough 
change m the condition of the countrj and m the ideas and notions 
of the people Indi i has all along been cut up into a number of diffe- 
rent states, each with a language of its own and irreconcilable with 
each other \\ hen the great Chinese traveller, Huen Thsang, toured 
through the countrj from 620 to 643 A D , there were as mam as 
eight) different kingdoms though some of them were subordinate to 
others md from the historical information that we hare been able to 
gather from inscriptions it is plain that these states were in a chronic 
condition of war w ith each other Even after the advent of Maho- 
medans the countn in a short time came to be in that condition indc 
pendent Mahomedan kingdoms having sprung up b\ the side of those 
belonging to Hindus The Indian people is a conglomerate of diffe'ent 
races and ctommumties widely different from each other in language 
customs and m utnera And if now 1 feeling of unit) has sprung up 
m the hearts of the Madrisis the Beugvlw, the Hindustanis the Pun 
j ibis the Gujaratis, ind the M irathis it is due not only to the fact 
that we own allegiance to one sovereign but dso to the beneficent 
policv pursued b> the Government The British Government have 
organised a complete sv stem of educition which no Mahomedan or 
Hindu Government ittempted before Tor tnv self 1 nm state that mv 
lav iltv for the British took possession of mj heirt when 1 found it 16 
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orders, value pa} able parcels insured v iluables, &c , so th it m this 
respect the countrj his undergone transformation which was not even 
dreamed of before the Bntish came into this countrj And the trans- 
formation is w onderfut \ hen we cast our ej es on the electric telegraph 
which cirrtes our messages 1600 to 1800 miles avraj mahout two hours 
A full description of the benefits conferred upon India bi the British 
will require a big \olume But the brief indication I have made will 
be enough for my purpose In the 17 th and 18th centuries the Portu 
guese, the Dutch, the French, and the English w ere struggling w ith each 
other for the possession of India and it was, I believe, a Providential 
arrangement that the English should have triumphed over all as, I be 
licvc, the} are the most fitted for awakening our dormant millions and 
starting India ou a new and brilliant career in the future (Cheers ) And 
the} have been nob!} pursuing their mission and I h we no doubt will 
more strenouslj pursue it in future, especially after the present frightful 
war (Loud cheers) We, therefore, feel ourselves indissolubij bound 
to the British people b} the strongest possible ties ( Hear, hear ) 
Thej are the ties of affection and respect (hear, hear), and this affec 
tion and respect for them will go on ever increasing as our relations 
become closer ( Loud applause ) 


A c. Sir Narayan Gamjsh Chandavarkar (Borabav) seconded the 

lor resolution thus • — 


Mr President, \ our Excellencies Ladies and Gentlemen —The 
resolution which has been placed before vou has been rendered neces 
sary bj the fact that the Empire of His Majest\ the King Emperor is 
engaged in the greatest war that the world has ever till now w itnessed 
The resolution speaks of this war as a terrible struggle and an ev 
hausting one Much more appropriate w ould it be, and in strict 
consonance with the existing situation, if, borrowing the language of 
the Prime Minister, we were to speak of the war not so, much as an 
exhausting one as that, in the wise dispensation of Providence, it has 
come to gne fresh and more vigorous life to the Empire by renewing 
its spintual life, to show to the civilized world that the tie between 
England and India is not of a loose character but that the) both stand 
shoulder to shoulder, both as one who 111 the march of eients will, as 
the> proceed along the centuries, harmonise civilizations (cheers) and 
humanise the world (Continued cheers ) The songs of the old saints 
of India and the teachings of the old poets of I ngland sa} that man 
and societ} should live not for bread and butter alone, but for the 
soul of man, the soul of the nation, and the soul of the world 
(Cheers ) When Mr Asquith, in the first speech which he delivered 
in the House of Commons after the commencement of this w ar, spoke 
of it as a spiritual conflict, he perhaps had no idea how thit signifi- 
cant expression of his, cn which he laid emphasis, in support of the 
cause h ngland had taken up m entering on the war, had a special 
bearing on the relations between 1 ngland and India Do jou think, 
when we are talking of the wave of loj alt} which has flowed through 
the countij after this war commenced, that it is u meTe accident, as if 
it ha d^siddenly dropped from the clouds to our «urpri«e, and that we 
rose one morning to find unexpected!} that the heart of England and 
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India beat together 9 No it n> not an accident Dreadful us this crisis A$ s «»nM- n °1 
is, it has enabledlndi i to set the <oul of 1 n land in it true perspective 
and enabled 1 ngland to «ee the soul of India in its proper li ht The w \ c 
war h is br night out the prominent fact that the two nations have 
marched and have to march on for their mutual gooj and that in pro- 
cess of time Inglmd will conquer India and India will conquer 
I ngland — a mutual conquest of heart md hand ( hear, hear ) — both 
standing before the vvoild with the glorious traditions of the past of 
each as civilising angels for the good of the world M irk. even though 
brief!) , t‘ t events that unmediatch preceded the announcement of 
the v ar bee the golden thread of the heart union of England and 
India running through them lmidst the superficial!! blurring sights 
of our controversies Not to o back before 911 towards the end 
of that } ear His Majestj the King I mperor paid India his gracious 
visit It vv is not an iccident And bv hi kmglv words an 1 acts, 
his movements of svmpithv for his Indnn subjects of all clisscs he 
as if b) a magic wand drew out the Uewts of those subjects high and 
low, and attracted them afresh to the hcirt of the British I- mpire bj 
1 us winning wavs ind roval heart In 191 another si ntfiem* event 
took pi ice when Lnglandsaw the soul of India through India s poet, 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore ( hear, hear ) and found out how much the 
richness of poetrj and un igniation and spintuahtv there was to be 
discovered m India Then came the war without our knowing it at 
n time when 1 ngland and India had recognised each others «oul 
Then Indi in soldiers went to 1 ngland to serve the 1 mpirc with 
British soldiers to st ind shoulder to shoulder with them and fight for 
the I mpire and their work has been liighlv prused Ind then 
happened 1 tngic event which in its vcr> tragedv united I nghnd 
nnd India I refer to tl e national loss wc sustained 1 y the death 
of Mr Gopal Krishna Gokhale ( Loud cheers ) He died and in the 
universal mourning of the 1 mpire from the King I mperor down to th* 
poorest m in and worn in in India wt witnessed through our hearts 
how the heart of England and the heart ol India beat together Therein 
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Not wc onlj Even in 1 ngHnd there Ime been complaints to that 
effect as to the right* of 1 nglishtuen themsehes In those moments 
we ue apt to judge 1 nglatid s principle an 1 pohcv bj the utterances 
of those of her statesmen ''ho dwell more on India s btckw irdness 
than her progress!' e spirit But such judgments of ours, e'ohed bj 
the heat of passing controversies fail to take note of one feature of 
the I nglish character, i that the Englishman is better than his 
word He is aver) bad talker but a v erj good doer He is comba- 
tive, likes a good constitutional fight and agrees to confer a right 
w hen ) ou have show n that j ou are earnest and lov tl That is the 
lesson of I nghsh lmtorv If we, young and old do not desire to 
forget the lesson so taught, we should know that if in political mitters 
we seem to go backward at tines that is but to go forward under the 
British rule Wo are but witnessing here i f imiliar sight of British 
historj , it is like the waves of the ocean thej go hack onlj for 
the purpose of taking a step forward each time ( Hear, hear ) That 
is the significance of this relation between England and India, and 
that is "hj wc consider it our dutj and privilege to be lojai and 
attached to the British rule That lojaltj binds us to Lngland , it 
makes our hearts and 1 uglaud s heart inseparable It is this spirit of 
lojultj that will bind closer and closer Lngland to Indu, Indn 
It »dmg Engl md in some wajs and Tngland leading India m others 
and both united, lies er di'ided In this spirit which animates us, 
l second this resolution ind ask jou to carrj it with enthususm 
( Enthusiastic and prolonged cheers ) 

n fn a , <r.r I iif Hos nLE Sir lnRutm Rahimtoola (Bomba)), m sup 

/jr,j,nr porting the resolution said — 

fiai aleala, 

Mr President \our Excellencies ladies vnd Gentlemen,— In 
rising to support the resolution so eloquent!' placed before jou it 
appears to rac that facts figures or arguments are not ncccssarj to 
commend it to \our un mimous acceptance. It i« howe'er, the 
fashion to expect speeches when a resolution is proposed, seconded or 
supported and us I do not wish to he out of fashion I will inflict a 
speech upon jou 

It is indeed gr itit j mg to find that on the occ ision of such a grin e 
crisis as the present when the I mpirc is involved in n stupendous war, 
tic princes and the people of India arc "hole hcirtedlj united in 
their unswerving lo'altv to the British Crown (Hear hear) Though 
the war has continued for more than a iti r, the determination of the 
people reman s ns firm and resolute os nt its commencement to stand 
shoulder to shoulder bj the side of the British nation and help to 
prosecute the war to a successful issue 

I here have been man) mist ikes ami miscalculations, ns is inevit- 
able in u crisis like the present hut it is not mj intention to dd ite 
upon all of them 1 will confine mi remarks to onlj one miscafcufa 
tion not on our pirt but on that of licrm inj which 1 think lus a dt 
rect hearing on the resolution which is now before jou It appears 
tint German' reljing implicit I v upon the reports received from its 
igcnts who were distributed tn all parts of the world to carry on »n 
elaborate s'stem of espionage fit rati belie' cd that Greit Britain 
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Would never in\ oh e herself m a European war as she dare not risk 
the danger of internal disturbances in India The Germans were 
convinced that the people of India were groaning under the tjrram 
cal rule of Lngland and w ere waiting for a suitable opportunity to 
throw off the British j oke The) honestly believed that if Lnglish 
statesmen w ere foolish enough to disregard this danger and took a 
hand in the European conflict it would furnish the opportunity for 
which the Indian people had been waiting for long, and England would 
find herself so much involved m India that she would prove negligible 
m the European operations and would verj likely lose the Indian Em 
pire In view of these facts which as I have ilready said were impli 
citly believed the German Fmpire remained perfectly sanguine of Bri- 
tain s neutrality In spite of all the supposed danger of the situation 
Britain did decide to take a hand in the War and German) his been 
presumabl) anxiousl) waiting for the contretemps in India which was 
so fondly anticipated The actual result must have been quite an e> e 
opener to the Germans Iramcdiatel) British participation m the War 
was announced, the princes and the people of India rose like one man 
not to throw off the British ) oke (heir, hear) but to give substantial 
and tangible proofs of their deep and abiding lo) alt) to the British 
Crown It was proved be>ondthe shadow of a doubt that the assu 
rinces of deep rooted loyalt) which were proclaimed from the public 
platforms and m the vernacular press were sincere vnd genuine and 
that the public men in the country had correct!) represented the views 
and the sentiments of the people of India As a matter of fact the 
political leaders in India who were looked upon b) the officials with 
“orae amount of suspicion have beer completely vindicated Indian 
lo)alt) is not due to favours received or favours to come but it is 
based on the deep rooted conviction that the real salv ition of India 
lies m the British association The) firmly believe that genuine pat 
notism calls for a perfect understanding between the Indian and Eng 
lish people This sentiment has been given eloquent expression to by 
my friend SirNara)anChandav irkar when he said that there rau«t be 
a partnership of souls between India and Lngland (Hear hear ) If such 
partnership is formed in all sincerity there is nothing which can keep 
India from attaining the highest goal to w Inch any countr) can aspire 
It is this hope it is this conviction, which has made possible the pro 
sent phenomenon of a United India read) and willing to fulfil ever) call 
of dut) every call of help and cooperation in the stupendous task 
w hich lies before the British Empire 

Ladies and gentlemen, I do not propose to detain )ou an) further 
A resolution of tl e kind which is now before >ou does not need words 
to commend it to )Our unanimous acceptance The feeling of unswer 
v ing lo) alt) petmeates throughout the length and breadth of this 
country and it is but appropriate that ) ou should carr) it w ith accla 
raation ( Loud cheers ) 

The Honble Mr V S Srinivasa Sastki m further support 
mg the resolution, said — 

Mr I resident, \our Excellencies Ladies and Gentlemen — Tic 
Tresidert las tried in bis eloquent «pcechtognc expression to the 
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cerned, stood as firm is a rock and fulfilled in the highest measure 
all the hopes and expect itions formed of hei ( Cheers ) But, because 
we accept this resolution so cheerfulh ind so whole heartcdly , it does 
not necessarily follow that this country is absolutely satisfied and has 
wo culKisna to offer m regard to her present condition It is a mat 
ter of common history that our grievances are many and varied, and 
that wo in this country labour under many disabilities which need 
to be remedied That this country has never been allowed her just 
share in the administration of her own affairs ind has alway s studious 
ly been refused her proper plicc in the Empire is i proposition which 
no one will dare seriously to dispute (Heir heir ) But for all that, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am sure vou will agree with me when I siy 
that this is neither the occasion nor the time to formulate our demands 
or to ventilate our grievances 

In view of the crisis with which the Empire is now confronted, 
we consider it for the moment the bounden duty of this country — m 
common w ith the other units of the Empire — not onlv to pi ice at the 
feet of the Throne, our unalloyed dovotion and loyalty, of which there 
has never been the slightest doubt, but also to do our best to help the 
Lrapire in every possible w ly in its hour of need and tn il \\ e do 
most fen ently hope, however, that as soon as the war is over, our 
august bovcrcign and the great Liiglish Democracy on w hom we rely 
so much will tal e eirly steps to remove the many disabilities under 
which we labour and to redress the n iny wrongs under which we are 
smirting, not as the reward of services rendered, because these were 
offered and leceived spontaneously, but as the result of that new angle 
of vision and that capacity for understanding each other which, vve 
are told on the highest authority , hive now happily come into exis 
tence 

With these words, 1 have great plcasuie in supporting the resolu 
tion and trust that you will carry it in a mannei which will be indica 
tive of your enthusiasm, earnestness and sincerity 

Rev N V Tilak (Alimedn igar) further supported the resolution 
in Marathi in the following w ords — 

JffiW 3RIR gttR 

3R 3 tit aft ?ir 3ta?qT q^r <Ttrrom jtr 

3mTg? soft 3TT% I^^TfRT wi WRR SpIRtt 

5m ^TTH, at #5^1^ 5P5 ^7R, ” 

( Poets die for beauty as maity r» for faith, ) 3R mtff 3T3TuiR q*£ 
57*}"? 3T1% sir Poets qpft 5T SIR C5R5T =rnTr men 

R’JR WR^r 3R01 5 3TW W, at atRT 3TW <Ra £Jt 

51T, RSTRq^ flTC qr^T 3»t nf|&, -alTm rtt 

cR ^1^5 at FTR «F^mr?T fa*? 5TR qRqTJi 3tTR% 

SRI Wt til an*!, 

Fra r rwt g^amr ftfqfaRmqr wr#? 

7 S 3p# ART^T fii%7 a€r ur qr*t y * 41*13 mamt 

aa%?qi qn ^^ir wg q smHt sri ttraft 

%R, *T WvT 1%T f^IRT TT^mvq q^R 3TR TWT 3qTFia ff^TR 

lazrfaqin ?rat sir 

spir'r ??n: 3RTP7I fg?t Cteasfi tra* rtrr 

JPFtRT 3TT% R UCRZq 3tfilT f^FT, f^J, atTFl f|a l R^TPft 3TT% ai 
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'£HT flpf 33 3 FTT<f TH =n£f fsfet 

^t zh 3Ttf5i% an|, ^#r€r s% ait^t sn^a, 

cfr T JT| ^*vi qoqj^m -U‘~{\ Rldrl ^ll'-irS f+rtf 3 ^f ^TTtT 3TT^ ( !FZ 
X% qoi f^JJJR 3^iqui f31% giHT^R =<1133? 3TT?'l, 

^32i?T b'fcd 5iH5 ^0 31T? '3T5JT -m?X <ST?I 'trff fl^^cT *liiff, NT- 

unm otht grtqrcT fi ^wr aim amar, fafs^r *wtt 311*5131 ^ 

JTTrT, gIP-FT 3^TcT 3TH; } $c3IhT rn?t 3TW^3T 3?T^f?T 't jirf 3i[~£rt PIN 
^tnjpfj 3fS<l 3jrpJI 3JT3 TT^FKPZJ Zm ^TJtT 3JI?I, 

^W$ r f 3 31 irafi 3TT3NT 

or^irnfrpra 3H3 ft fift 3r$? ftnt ?n?^ 3 ?^ ^tut 

%ClH 3TT^T FTF SIT 3TT3T3T M *1 1 Ml *i»T 3TTi? 

The resolution was then put to the vote and carried with 
acclamation 

tacicomc to Ebcir j£icellcnacs. 

Welcome 10 THE President then rose to welcome Their Lxcellencies and 

cdJeaoM addressed the Conference thus — 

L idles and Gentlemen, — Z am sure you will wish me to give a 
cordial welcome on behalf you all to Their Excellencies, the Governor 
and Ladj \\ illingdon, and to say how thankful and glad we all are for 
their kindness and trouble m paj ing this visit to our Conference 1 
think myself most lucky tb it it has fallen to mv lot to preside at a 
Conference which has received this signal honour for the first time I 
havealreadj expressed our honest and heartfelt appreciation of the 
good work Their Excellencies have done m our midst and our gra- 
titude and sy mpathy and personal attachment to which they have 
forged so man} claims I have always felt it a difficult task to speak 
in the Governor s praise in the Governor s presence, but I cannot re- 
frain From saying this If ever the King Lmperor’s representative 
full) sought to carr) out His Majestv’s deep-rooted and firm!) pro 
claimed resolve that sympathj should be the ke) note of British 
Rule, His Lxcellency Lord ‘Willmgdon has done it most successful!) 
and w ell (Loud applause ) And I am sure ) ou w ill wish me to add 
in) our name and on vour behalf that the value of that sympath) and 
its good results have been singularly enhanced b) the addition and 
genuine support brought to them b) the good and grtcious lad) 
whom we gladly recognise and welcome here to day as our Gover- 
nor s better half (Continued applause ) 

Cbc Governor's “Kcp[£. 

lUftjtj His Lxcei lencv Lord Willisgdos the Governor rose mud 

HiTmgiotu dc ifenuig cheers and addressed the Conference as follows — 

Mr President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— I think it was Sir Kart- 
van Chandavarkar who onh t few minutes ago informed jou that an 
Englishman w is a b id talker (Laughter ) Acting on that expression 
of opinion I can promise you that 1 sh ill not detain you for more than 
one or tw o minutes this afternoon ^ our President h is most kmdl) 
used far loo generous Unguigc with reference to the Governor of 
Bombay and also, permit me to sty, with reference to the Governor 
of Boabav’s wife, but we arc both sincere!' grateful to him for his ap- 
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precutivc references I merely rush to make two observations to tins 
great gathering One is that I am sure that ,ou sincerelr re»ret as I 
regret, the tbsence from this platform tins afternoon of the famihar 
figure of Sir Pheroreshah M Meht i (cheers) owing, asrouall know 
«e 1,1 health I should like to s ,y for mr seif, and *, , ra Z " 
echo this remark, thit rre all hope most sincerely that he will be soon 
restored to health and strength!, resumelns ordmar, activities (Hear 
hear) M, second obserration is this I can assure jou on m, wife s 
behalf and on mj own that it is a ter, re il pie isure to us to meet and 
greet the delegates of this Provincial Conference this afternoon re 
presenting as it does w hat I may truly call the constitutional p irti of 
progress and reform m this counter (Hear, hear ) I hive listened with 
the keenest appreciation to those speeches which hate been delivered 
during the last few minutes and to the resolution of lojaltt which to,, 
have passed with such enthusiasm— speeches which to me ire oillt a 
further reaffirm, tion of that devoted and patriotic determination of 
every man, w omau and child in the Bombay Presidency (cheers) to sun 
port not only the British Government but the Kmg Emperor and British 
Empire right through these times of n itional trial (Hear, hear ) It ,s a 
reaffirmation of the resolutions and of the assurances which J have 
constantly received from ever, community of this Presidency since 
the outbreak of this war My concluding words to this meetmo this 
atternoon are that I trust, as Governor of this Presidency, that the ,lo 
liberations of j our Conference ran) result m the discussion of matters 
of great usefulness to the country (cheers) and be of great assistance 
to Government (hear hear) in helping forward the good admin, s 
tration oE this Presidency (Loud and prolonged cheers ) 

Mr Wad, a garlanded His Lxcelleac, and Mrs Apte put „ garland 
round the neck of Her Excellency Sir Ear.yan Chandavarhar called 
for three cheers to Their excellencies and three more for British v, r 
tor}, which were lustily responded to 

Their Excellences having taken their departures from the ■ Man 
dap amidst thunderous cheers from the great assembl, the Con 
terence was adjourned for the da, to reassemble the followu," 
ing at 8 ° 


Replj by 
Lord^WiItirijj 


The delegates from the respective districts mthe President, 
then proceeded to elect their representatives on the Subjects Commit 
tee and after the names of the members of the Subjects Committee 
were announced the delegates dispersed The sittings of the Subjects 
Committee took place in the evening and the next inornin . s pro- 
gramme was arranged ° ' 



Second Day’s Proceedings. 


mottilttfl Session. 


Sunday nth July /pry 

The Conference re assembed on Sundaj it 8 \ M , the attendance 
OwStronJ ijjam being \crj large Among the distinguished delegates i\ ho could 
OajriStns not ittend on the previous d ij , but were honoured with a sc it on 
the platform this morning, were Mr M ihoroed All Jinn i the Hon ble 
Mr ChinunlilH betalwad the Hon ble Rao B thadur R \ MudholLar, 
the Hon ble Mr Harchandru ^shindas Mr Daji Abaji khare, 
ind Mr R P Karandiknr 

The President opened the business of the da\ b\ ashing the 
Hon ble Rao Bahadur b h Rodda to move the second resolution 


SECOND RESOLUTION. 

Gricrancce of TUntlwnt Btaesenflcro 

The Hos i»le Rao Bah \dur S K Rodda (Dharwar) moved (he 
second resolution os Follows* — 

Mr President, Mr Chairman Ladies and Gentlemen — The reso 
lution that has fallen to m\ lot runs thus — 

This Conference desires to bring to the serious notice of the 
proper authorities the inconvenience and hardship winch the 
third class Railnav passengers have to suffer owing to lack of 
several neccssarj facilities for travelling and the negligence of 
Ruhva) servants in discharging their duties propcrl), an J 
this Conference requests that carl} action nun be taken in 
the matter 
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extortion of the present dav cm be seen by am both travelling by Resoluton on 
rul" av s v ith respect to the third class passengers in general and on 
the South Indian and the 'Northern Indi i Railwav s in particular No stDger; 
where in the wo rid are passengers thrust in " aggons th it are some Hon R b 
times used for cittle and sometimes for goods It is done here, the 
railway s say , bee use there is no sufficient rolling stock The rail 
ways also say that the passengers tickets lime the following candition 
printed on them — 'If there is room a\ailible it other stations 
No passenger is aware whether room will be nailable or not it the 
other stations the ticket is sold to him b\ the station master and the 
passenger hopes that he will get room m the next train Passengers 
naturally hope like th »t because they have left their villages and made 
arrangements to attend urgent business where their presence is inevi 
tably required \ou know I believe that there are notices fixed on 
Railw iv compartments for «e iting eight passengers in the case of a 
metre guage line and ten in the case of a bro id guage line I don l 
know if the Railways mean by eight eighteen for where there is ac 
conmodntion for only eight passengers eighteen passengers are 
sometimes shoved in tint compartment The rush of the third class 
passengers is sometimes so great that even second class carriages are 
requisitioned for third class passengers who are thrust inside to the 
number of twentj five although the seats are meant for onli six men 
The result is that some passengers accomroodite themselves on the 
usual seats some on floors and the rest on the top like monkevs per- 
ched on temples (Laughter ) ‘'uch scenes ire of daily occurrence 
Sometimes waggons and trucks used foT carry ing cattle are used for 
carrying human beings this is i beasllv thing No man hud ever 
the right to be lo ided in a waggon meant tor animals Passengers are 
even carried in goods w iggons They are worse ofl: than cattle waggons 
which have on the floors sleepers of wood so that the feet of mtmals 
miy not slip these sleepers give some relief to the passergers Again 
in the cattle waggons there are windows at the top through which some 
ur comes m that is not the case with goods waggons they are shut 
outright , the comhtion ot passengers carried m them during the 
summer is therefore verv pitiable the tops arc heated the sides 
are heated ind the bottoms are also heited A« there are no windows 
to these waggons the doors arc sometimes 1 ept open just a little , 
then the passengers can get air but when the doors are closed not a 
breath of air can come in Now if the doors ire kept open there is the 
danger of the passengers slipping down the wiggon and thus meeting 
their deaths on the rails Even at the stations where there arc pis 
sender carnages avail ible in times of emergenev they ire not att ich 
ed The other day I had the misfortune of tr welling bv i third class 
compartment I son etimcs do so to see where the passeugers sit 
and things like that ilthough I have i second class ticket N\ell 
on that occasion I saw that there was accommodation for eightand there 
were thirteen people sittm 0 m the carnage out of them six were 
women with inf ints m their arms so th\t \ou cm sav that together 
with the infants there wereabout sixteen or seventeen souls Infants 
require natunllv a little more space when they go to sleep, but that 
space was denied to them Do vou believe this sort of thing is a kind 
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for keeping false weights and wrong scales ? Then the passenger olnt 0 n on 

trams ire not in time to arrive at the stations , the) never run r 

regularl) Lspeciall) I maj mention the case of the bonthem Maratha tengtrs 

Rail w a) , m the months of April and Ma) , with v erv fee exceptions, B 

the trains are never m time The mango traffic is alleged to be 

the cause of this Mango parcels come from Bangalore, Coimbatore 

and other places to Bombay bj these trjins and therefore, the tr mis 

cannot come in time Mango is a commodit) of luxury for w hich the 

Companj should run additional trams Human passengers should 

not be treated with the greatest inconvenience for the sake of the 

mango traffic Ihere is another grievance People have to wait for 

ftll hour or two hours md that too not on a single da) for the tram 

they have not onl) to cool their heels at the stations on that account 

but the) have to face another difficult) the want of provision for 

getting food There is no notice posted at the station that such and 

such a tram would be late people run to the station for the tram 

and, finding there is no notice that the tram would be late the) expect 

it to come, and when it does not come they are naturall) disappointed. 

Imagine the state of their minds the> have bought tickets thev 
have brought their kit to the station and what are the) to do ? There 
should be a notice to one station from another station from which the 
train would start , no such notice is received beforehand at the station 
and the station master there himself does not know whether the tram 
is going to be late Then I come to the question of refreshments to 
be hid at the stations b) third class passengers The Railway make 
money out of letting the Railwu) premises for selling refreshments 
The b M R and the G I P Railvva) make verv Urge profits out 
of this business and the contnetors m ch irge of the refreshment 
rooms sell unwholesome refreshments Although the contractors 
sa), 1 there is a tariff rate, sometimes there is no tariff and the 
vendor sells refreshment at random rates Another thing A1 
though there are rules that all the refreshments should be covered 
by cloth in order to keep the flies off no such thing is observed 
therefore the need) passenger has got to bu) these because he is 
unable to starve himself ihc result is that although he does not 
Feci the bad effects of having eaten such bad food at that time, some 
disease or other begins to trouble him in a slow, lingering w i) 

There should be inspecting officers at all stations to see how the 
articles are prepared bv the contractors whether the flour used is 
clean or it contains sand Sometimes those who eat food of this 
sort are seized bv an ailment of which the) generall) die one 
or two months aftervvirds That is mv ictual experience. The 
Railwa) premises ought to be allowed to be used as refreshment rooms 
b) best men who would sell standard refreshments There should 
be precautions taken against contractors manufacturing articles out 
of very bad ingredients The next grievance is about the absence 
of comfortable waiting rooms on the stations for third class passen- 
gers Even at Brjapur, the head quarters of the Compinv, the 
waiting room is in a ver) nastv condition at other stations there are 
no waiting rooms at all Where there are waiting rooms the) are 
so overcrowed that several passengers have to wait for the train 
12 
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outside the station in the scorching sun , when the only protection 
the} pray for is the gathering of clouds in the sky to keep off the 
heat of the sun 1 his state of things is to be seen at Bijapur The 
next grievance is the incivility on the part of Railway sen ants 
Further, there are no passengers guides at junction stations and the 
poor passengers dont know where to get them and tne} don t 1 now 
how many minutes the tram will stop at their station Formerly 
stition people used to announce at every station how long the tram 
would stop there, for instance, ‘ Dharwar 7 minutes , ‘Bijapur 10 
minutes and so on That system has now disappeared Another 
grievance is that it is only when the train comes to the station that 
the waiting room of the third class passengers is opened and there 
fore there is a rush ever} bod} tries to enter the same compartment 
At this moment of confusion the Railwa} porters and the ticket 
collector thrust passengers into compartments to the utmost possib le 
extent, because the tram is about to start and the passenger*, thus 
thrust inside the compartments, sit on one another This thrusting 
in of passengers mto crowded compartments goes on notwithstanding 
the fact that there is a rule of the Company that if a man gets into a 
compartment which is full, he is liable to be prosecuted What I say 
is of dail} occurrence Who is going to prosecute the overcrowded 
passengers ? Who are to be the prosecutors ? The fault is com 
raitted by the railwa} servants themselves, and who w ouid be the 
prosecutors ? Poor passengers— they do not know law , and there is 
no pleader 011 the platform to help them (Laughter ) W ell there is 
no time for the tram to wait and the railway servants have no 
patience, so the} thrust the poor third class passengers into the 
over full compartments to the greatest annoyance of the passengers 
These hardships have to be borne by the passengers in ordinary 
trains W hen there is a fair or an exhibition the state ot the poor 
passengers is deplorable it can only be conceived and not described 
Now take another point It refers to the reserved carnages The 
rule is that you have to apply for such carriage fort} eight hours 
previous to the starting of the train but sometimes even though you 
receive intimation that a carriage is reserved for you still at the 
last moment when you are at the station you are told that 
the tram is fully loaded and that no carnage can be reserved 
for you 1 have this experience Although I gave notice for a 
full carnage in the year 1910 I could not get the carnage 
but somehow through the courtesy of the Railway Guard, whom I 
knew I was accommodated mine was an exceptional case The case 
of third class passengers cannot be compared with that of mine JTht 
time for the train to start flies so quickly that you have no time to 
argue, because you must go \\ hat is this ? To get o\ er all these 
difficulties the passengers require that the Companies should engage 
Passenger Superintendents The North Western Railway and the 
S M R have been good enough to appoint such officers The 
Passen Q er Superintendent on the S M R travels between Dharwar 
and Poona and is responsible to the District Traffic Superintendent 
He gets a Second Class pass , he sists in the carriage travels in it and 
makes his report to that official who scarcely takes any notice of 
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the difficulties of the passengers , he remedies no defects pointed out 
h\ the Passenger ^superintendent , this gentleman is either a retired 
servant of the Companv or v retired unit of the \tro\. He is help- 
less unless he is a raui of a different calibre I suggest that the Passenger 
Superintendent should not be subordinate to the Rulwj) authorities 
though the' are made to p t\ his sal «) He should he subordinate 
to the District authorities of Government There should be n sutft 
cient number of these Passenger Superintendents The engagement 
of onlj one is useless , it is waste of the Company s mone\ 1 
would senouslv suggest to this Conference lo represent to Govern- 
ment that the Passenger Superintendents should be more than 
one md that the' should be amenable to the orders of 
the District Magistrates The} should be independent of 
Railwaj authorities Anj irregularities these Superintendents 
will bring to the notice of the District M tgistrates should be com 
nitinicited bj the latter to the Railwa} authorities and then a good 
deal of mischief will be prevented Then ns regards . 
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The President. Mr Roddi > our 20 minutes are over 


Mr Rood' If the grievances are represented to Government 
the third class passengers, will be immensely benefited The 
grievances are sufficient!) cop ous to form a nucleus of a hbrarj of a 
big town I have seen these grievances in raj dail> life during the 
Inst 20 or 30 vears I have trivelled b> ratlways and have seen thc«e 
complaints with m> own cv es , therefore deleg Ucs md gentlemen, 
I hope this resolution which I h ive proposed, will meet with jour 
approval and the Government will be pluised to tike serious notice 
of the si ickncss on the p trt of the R ulwav Companies I hope the 
Government will tike serious notice of the reinissncss of the R ulwa) 
Comp uncs md of the negligence of the Rulwiv servants I hope 
the Conference will be unanimous m passing this resolution <_ Loud 
cheers ) 
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of them is comfortable tr celling for third class p tsseugers We ought 
to place this matter before the authorities m a proper manner Our 
people do not sufficiently compl un, v\ e ought to w rite still more fre- 
quently to the authorities ind din into their e irs our gne\ances Now 
as to the pirticular ground if j ou go into the situation of the third 
cl iss p tssengers as the Hon blc Mr Rodda has done, then jou will 
realise it to a ven gre it extent ivs to the man) inconveniences these 
passengers h i\ e to suffer, those onl\ « ho have been made to travel 
m the third cl iss Mill underst md them I need not recount them all 
Thc> arc most!) due to lack of facilities and lack of supervision on 
the pirt of the mthonties With these fen words, I second the 
resolution with the hope thit it Mill meet Mith y our complete ippro 
v il (Cheers ) 


The resolution was then put to the \ote md carried unannnousl) 

The President then called upon Mr G K Clutale to move the 
third resolution 


THIRD RESOLUTION. 

Efoc ffio.opcintivc (movement. 
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Mr G h. Chitaie ( Ahmednagar ) mo\ed the third resolution 
as follow s — 

Mr President, Ladies md Gentlemen, — I think I would begin 
with reading this resolution It runs us follows — 

In view of the enormous benefits economic and social, which 
the Co operatne movement his been proied to confer on the 
masses of India and m view also of its educational \aluc, the 
Conference, while recognising the useful work done b) the 
public spirited and non official gentlemen in fostering the 
gowth of this movement, earnestly hopes tliat more gcntlemou 
would come forward to carr) on u vigorous propaganda m 
fay our of the movement and thus help forward the initiative 
tiken b) Government in the matter. 

In this resolution it is ulinittcd tb it the miti dive was t iken bv 
Government in this co operative movement The subject was started 
us Cur back us the )car 1890 Lyen 1 little prey ions to tliat the ques- 
tion y\us looked into ver) careful!) b) Mr Nicholson of Madras 
Aftcrwurds it was taken up It) a civilim m the United Pro 
unecs It was ulso carcfull) looked mto b) b r lalward Layv a Cam- 
miUec. >ou will thus notice thit the movement owes its origin 
strictl) to the initntivc of Government \fter bir tdward Laws 
Comm ittce had made certaiti recommendations, an \ct wus passed 111 
* 9 «M under which NscicUea und org mirations connected with co-opc 
ration caiuc into existence flie movement went on for ten )cirsnnd 
a Committee w is appointed b) Government last v ear on which there 
were three non-official members The Bomba) Prcsidenc) was then, 
^represented by our friend, the Hon blc Mr Lalubhai b-mialda* (Cheers ) 
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IE those of you who are In mg m big cities and towns w ere to go down 
a little into the villages j on will find that what in y ears gone by was 
the motive power of our old Milage sj stem is being brought down into 
the civic life of the big cities and towns The result is that the Ml 
lages are left the poorer for the migration of their substantial and edu 
cated portion of the people The villages are not onlj left poorer m 
intelligence but poorer in a pecuniar) way Before famine >eais the 
sow cars m these Milages used to borrow at a less rate of interest from 
sowcars in big cities and go back to their Milages and lend the money 
to the villagers at rather a usurious rate of interest Now everything 
is draw n from \ lllages , there is a gradual disappearance of the sub- 
stantial porportion of the village money into the larger towns and 
cities The village life is not now what it was ) ears ago The co 
operative movement will help that life considerabl) , but itcannot take 
a deep root there until that Milage life and all the activities that may 
be commenced there are stiffened by our educated people The resolu 
tion sa)s that the co operative movement is started for the ‘masses of 
India I think the word 'masses of India has been advisedly used If 
you analyse the term ‘masses, you will find that it contains 8o<>6 of 
the agriculturists, and if the co operative movement is to be of service 
to the agricultural classes the village life and the activities therein 
must be properly guided Government are willing to help the gene- 
ral public who want to help the movement by making deposits in 
societies The real crux of the movement does not he in making 
speeches, it does not lie m making reports either It lies in 
actual work done among the masses shoulder to shoulder and 
arm m arm with them (Cheers ) When we descend to that then 
alone will it be that the movement will have entered on a real stage of 
advancement I do not want to deprecate the efforts and the useful- 
ness of the movement so far, but being in the movement itself for the 
Inst six or eight y ears, I do sav , as my emphatic opinion, that the 
movement is not likely to go on unless a portion of the community 
goes in the villages, not to pay surprise visits, bu‘ to live amongst 
them, to know their real wants and to find out the causes of their 
backward condition Apart from the help of the public spirited men or 
of non official gentlemen, we want everybody whether he belongs to 
this party or to that party, to be actuated by the motive of doing good 
to the public (Cheers ) The real fact of the matter is that the cre- 
dit m this matter is not y et earned, ind will not be earned unless the 
educated portion of the community, small but influential, moves 
among the people of the villages Without that, I^do say, no move- 
ment, co operative or political, will be successful According to this 
resolution we want men who will be as active in working in villages 
as they arc active in listening to speeches on this platform or elsewhere 
In regard to the good work done by tbis movement I must allude to the 
activities of the bervants of India Socictv (Cheers ) But thev arc i 
few people tlicv cannot gne exclusive attention to that subject 
Therefore, to those who want to work for the country without the 
least fear of meeting with opposition from anv quarter the work m 
this’ficld is ample If you begin to work* whole hcartcdlv you will 
know how to do it and how to overcome the difficulties th.il nuv arise 
IS 
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111 your way The cooperative movement has its educational value 
There are some societies which have been cancelled by the Registrar 
From their reports o£ the first two years > ou would find that they did 
not deserve that fate When they were started they went on work 
ing because they had capable men at their head but on account of 
the disappearance of these men the socities went to rum That 
shows that real work has to be done by the people among the peo 
pie The resolution speaks also of the economic arid social value oE this 
movement As regards understanding the economic value I don t think 
that 1 understand Indian economics myself (Laughter ) We must 
work in this direction though we may make mistakes I want the edu 
cated portion of our community to help the portion that deserves help 
They have a claim on us because we liv eon their industrj (Hear, hear ) 
Ladies and gentlemen what are we giving them m return for what 
they have done for us ? We have emphasised this aspect of the ques 
tion in this resolution I don t think that I would be justified in tak 
mg up more of your time on these points in commending this resolu 
tion to your acceptance (Cheers ) 


ffaniUAfr The Hon Mr Lalubhai SAMALDAS ( Bomba} ) seconded the 
w/i resolution thus - 

Mr President Brother Delegates Ladies and Gentlemen — This is 
a resolution which is moved by a gentleman who is working for the 
co operative movement He has laid before you the class of work that 
is expected from non official workers He is himself a practical worler, 
my work has been in connection with the financing of co operative 
societies I w ould like especially to refer to the words used m the 
resolution that the initiative was taken by Government in this matter 
That is a fact The Madras Government was the first Government to 
appoint a special officer to go out and see what work the co operative 
societies were doing m Europe Sir Frederic Nicholson was sent out 
for that purpose In our own Presidency the idea was suggested by 
Sir William Wedderbum (Cheers) He had the cooperation of 
our greatest leader of the people Mr Ranade ( loud cheers ) and 
other gentlemen He drew up a scheme for the establishment of 
agricultural banks for the Presidency That was in early eighties 
Papers were submitted to the Government of India and for reasons 
best known to themselves were pigeon holed A similar proposal 
was submitted in 1902 by me for starting an agricultural bank 
in Gujarat That also went to the Government of India but before 
any orders could be issued. Lord Curzon took up the question of 
introducing the co operatise movement in the country and appointed 
Sir Edward Law s Committee That Committee recommended that 
the co operative movement should be started on the lines oti which 
that movement has been worked on the European Continent In his 
report Sir Frederick has referred to the w ork done by Raiffeisen in 
starting the co operative movement in Germany and has suggested the 
solution of the question by saying 1 Find Raiffeisen We have found 
gentlemen with similar ideals not only in this Presidency but 
also m Madras, Bchar, the Central Provinces Bengal the Punjab, 
the United Provinces and in distant Burma In all these places these 
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gentlemen have tned to lay stress on the moral side of the movement 
This is the basis on which the movement has been started Govern- 
ment have done their part They first passed an act m 1904 •which 
thev subsequently amended in 1912, for there was no scope m the 
original Act for central bodies to finance the co operative movement 
At present the position is this When I am referring to the position 
of the movement I maj say my remarks will be based on facts I 
learnt as a member of the Committee on Co operation That Committee 
has submitted its report to the Government of Indi3, but as it is 
not yet published, I cannot say anj thing about the Committee’s 
conclusions I may say that the movement has succeeded much better 
than was expected even by its best friends We have at the top of 
the movement the Provincial Banks At present there are five such 
Banks in the country, one each in Behar, Central Provinces, Bombay 
Madras and Burma The Banks that do the work of Provincial Banks in 
the last three places are not on the same lines as those in Behar and 
Central Provinces and are not called Provincial Banks These insti- 
tutions finance the co operative movement either through the Central 
Banks only as in Behar and Central Provinces or directly also as m 
the other places In the middle we have the Central Banks or 
what are called District Banks, which finance the Co operative 
Societies started in villages It is necessarj that for some 
time to come we must concentrate our energies in organizing agri- 
cultural Credit bocieties improving the condition of our agriculturists 
( Hear, hear ) Because all are agreed that if there is to be a national 
regeneration that regeneration will onl> come if the masses are in a 
sound economic condition It has been said that many of our agri- 
culturists live on one meal a day , if that is so, they can hardly think 
of any other thing but their source of livelihood We must improve 
their condition if ue want national regeneration As our President 
said yesterday in his speech, CO op-rative work has also to be done 
m towns in various directions Credit has been given, and rightly 
given, to my friend, Mr Devadhar of the Servants of India Society 
( cheers ), than whom I hav e not seen a better worker m the cause 
of the city oE Bombay This does not mean that no credit is due to 
other workers There are many non-official workers, one of whom 
has just now moved this proposition ( Hear, hear ) 
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Rao Bahadur khandubhai Dcsai of Surat and others have started 
Central Banks in Gujarat to finance primary bocieties Though 
they are not experts they still run the Banks on n very sound and 
safe basis We want such non official workers for the management 
of the Central Banks Much credit is due to the non official workers 
for devoting much of their time to work the Banks on pure banking 
lines There are also others w ho have done equally good and useful 
work in their Societies Perhaps their names are not before the 
public, because they hive no opportumtv to make their work known 
We want more workers t As Mr Chitale said, this work can be done 
by all classes of 'Workers Those who do not feel inclined to give 
their time for actual work in developing Societies or in starting 
Banks can show their confidence in the movement by depositing 
their money in the Central Banks Then we want men to spread this 
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vcrj useful, co-operative movement in the villages We have 
a number of " Org misers in this I’rcsidencv and in ever} other 
Prcsidcncj. We find Churmcn of the Directorates of the Central 
Banks devoting their energies to working Mil igo Societies, Wc want 
men to )i\e m Milages and to st irt bocictics there Fhej should not 
on!) organise and start vilhgv. bocictics but the) should also live in 
Mil igcs and look after the mamgment of the Milage Societies till 
thev ate m a position to work for themselves The members of 
co opentivc l 'Ocietic«, who arc agriculturists, ought to be trained to 
carry on the work of the 'societies on sound lines Stress Ins been 
laid in this resolution on the educative value of the cooperative 
movement In education I include morals. There aro Societies 
where the members take tho vow of their own accord not to drink, 
and the v give up drinking iltogetbcr One of the results of this 
movement i* that the members of some of the Societies have bojcolt- 
cd drink The> have tlso started schools of their own accord Some 
‘'ocietics use their reserve funds towards starting pnmarj schools 
In some Presidencies sanit irj work rs entrusted to these •'OcicticS 
Uao Silicb Naik who is a worker in this movement Will, I ntu sure, 
refer to this matter when he tootcs hu resolution on vill ige sanita 
lion In Madras some of these ‘-ocictics arc entrusted with the work 
of village sanit ition I have nothing more to ndd If 1 were to 
go on I might refer to some points from our report which I hid better 
keep back (laughter ) With these words I beg to support this 
resolution (Cheers.) 
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last but not least, co operation In educational matters the Govern 
ment took the initiative and afterwards the people in the towns and 
Presidencies awoke to their responsibility In agricultural matters 
the same circumstance has taken place Government have made many 
researches and established the College of Agriculture The Deccan 
Agricultural Association then came into being and with the help o£ men 
like ray £nend the Hon ble Mr Kamat, that movement is now going on 
well In the case of the co operative movement also Government 
asked some public spirited gentlemen to help them Government 
even went the length o£ providing these gentlemen with expenses 
o£ journey then alone could the people be found to help the Govern 
ment In the case o£ this important movement it is not necessary for 
me to show you how useful it has proved to the people Those of you 
who have not read the resolution of the Government of India of the 
23rd June last published in the Bombay Government Gazette, 
I request now to read it It mentions the benefits that have accrued 
from this movement till last year The movement has proved 
really very useful to the people from the economic standpoint 
Members of Co operative Societies can get advances of loans only if 
the managing Committee sees the usefulness and the practicability of 
the purposes for which the loans are sought hence where people have 
industrious habits very good results have accrued from this movement 
In the case of an imprudent agriculturist what happens is this Sup 
pose he has 5 oo rupees with him and he wants to open sugarcane 
business he spends all the five hundred rupees in that venture with 
out keeping any spare money for incidental expenses so that when 
he has no seed he has got to run to the soacar If he has to buy 
manure or to rent land or to incur other expenses be must seek the 
help of themonylender All this happens because he would not be wise 
enough to so utilise the five hundred rupees as to spend it in a proper 
manner 'Now, when this man receives help from the Committee of 
a Co operative Society it at the same time tells him explicitly that it 
is not w lse to take a loan unless it be beneficial to him The resolution 
before us refers to the educative value of this movement and the 
Hon ble Mr Lalubhai Sarnaldas said he would include in the educative 
value moral value On this point I wish to sa> one thing Some 
members of the Committee of a Co operative Society at Pisarva 
in Purander Taluka applied to me for information whether one 
of their colleagues who had given false evidence m a case should 
not be expelled from the Society on that account Does not this show 
the moral value of this movement ? In the villages people having 
nothing else to do go to the courts o£ law and fight they sometimes 
go there to give false evidence Some men make it their business to 
give false evidence, and the Committee members also make it their 
business to see that this practice is stopped The movement also 
inspires men with a sense of responsibility, which is wanting in our 
people In the case of Rural Societies every member is liable for 
the whole amount lent to or deposited with a Society therefore they 
all see that the money lent is lent out properly and they hold Cora 
mittee meetings properl) and punctually These are the things 
that form the educative value of this movement In social 
matters also the Co operative Societies are lery useful In former 
J4 
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times there were villages men who could give their attention 
to various matters concerning the management of the villages, 
whereas now all disputes are decided by courts of law, and it is found 
that in such decisions no substantial portion of the money claimed 
can be expected to be recovered. Sanitation can be looked after through 
Co-operative Societies. In building matters also these Societies can 
be of great use to the people. For instance, if there are engineers 
m District Towns who can teach villagers how to build comfortable 
buildings or airy houses costing only Rs. 200 or Rs 5oo, the 
Managing Committees of such Societies can take advantage of their 
help for the benefit of all the members with the least expense It is 
the duty, as stated m the resolution, of the intelligent public to see 
that they pay more attention to matters which affect the well-being 
of the rural population and to proceed to work according to the 
proverb, ‘ Getter late than never.' So I support this resolution and 
strongly recommend that it should be carried by you all. ( Cheers ) 

Mr. Laxman Gqvindrao Sasane (Poona) further supported 
the resolution m Marathi as fo’llows 

araqpiCRR g fat ggtgg %r, g^+ifl ztfjh jrt 

3rifc, gmr TtctRt anquipti 3tmx*n ijsggr gfaatT gs-tnfr 
gfigt at^gg fit gtgpft Vt. agtrg'rfrgggftgg tit^f 
ntgrg nrSi nrai tmiWt nKt g$(i3 

tnt 3tnt^tt gwft gufM, g 

3TT5T ^TOTcT SIT^fa. 3TTO<1 GtJT Rtt 

a 3tTctr qrsvi c5iw ant. ^ W fat Hta # $ 
3trar gnfr. fatnn# ircia, graft, fsrft, «rfe, 

gfaK, r5tt, $rt g# r. <grg ggfr agfa. *n 

^ffTTrf Iffr qrfjBt fatngr ifan 
sfag g *irarai«5fcR Sft ffaig Mu ^nfa. fat 

g ?gt grai gfatrft tfr g^gra 3t%T. tra cfa irgfr ■t-WMi 3ifai 
gfa grtTr^l stifa. gigHi 3ng$ 3png^ *ft 

3^r ag^«n ggfa. 3tr r ?t?% fa *ipjrg orr^rgr vimki ffaft >*1^33 g 
Ridfg 5ic4^5 3t^i 3nfa. «gid ■dicftg g^ft gfa t>i^. 3 uh-5 

gftf * * * gtgrgr g^ ?gg snt. cii 3rrt§ fa fatft faR flgoimtigT. 
cgr^gg^gi fat tft ^pn^gT ?€tg g^ gmngr gt»jf , gvr gti^ 
gt g^fg ffig ?gR ^g^t Sg 5R<s( aggvgt grgvm - rngnt l^^ig g^gg 

gfegg 3^ 3ti^. ^ ^ 5^ gfgrg gf^g, gtg tgfgr 

3gfai ?1 h gig g^ ^yj?gigi?y ^ 3^ zn&. gj 

$frtpjg 3pr?T ttd^RT gufgt ggtg g.iu^r 5n?iT an|. git snrgr 
gMra grggrogrgg ggi ^rg gmg ^ g sttht gfig^g ggi ^ 
tfegra gtfartt gri tnggf. ^g^ ^raalgT anr^ttr atnNr srgrg, 

vt, lit, ft gg gtg^nre ^fg gili gmg, gmjli 3gg<r gt fg^ift 
fTttctg gt?. giwtu sira^Tfg (g^t ^fr ?gT 

*3 gtfe^nii nrg grtjg gmm^ gff sgfif ^ ^ 
gi^grgj ^ stnm gggi. nig, gTr, 
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^ dsrc, lydiq 

qJft, ft <6*1 ddR ^rt tftdt r^r ^i^t'tt^ ^qq^qtRi f^Rrq^R- 

^ 3 T tfSlSTdUNltt«K Rdd 1^(5 % dTfjT 3 iMl«t< ^TT^TT $e£|qltyl 

dCddrU q cdicJT RvdiqT I'tK'tra <?Hd q% ^*d 1 flaRT ddT q T?IHT d3 n 
R q^TddT fl|NWT >1333531 ftdf dT H^lld c -dM ^ WHNitjd fTT^T 3 5 ddT 
dMd ddcT [^Kfd d3Tdr dRT 3d5l dwRISqi’JI 3{§d tdld q^dd3dtfT ?R 

'FdTdT FT^fTTT§ ^dld tf^ST qtd ??Td Had qdjj Rq^ffiU fn^m <H u llfl dld^l 
ttH'hKl'frS 3(w4f 3pi^f ?^d ^R STT^T cdl^dl 3pl^l J^ilrt -nlrUj 

3dFf dd cdTcJd qTR ^3M dSd tKg q#3 gTT^TT 3R^T 353 ^T 

STTd^rd STd^dTd i^dd 'tin %OdR 3R5Tt! 'fc*flqu)l ^lirl dlifl Slld^d ’1% 
3?Ftf[ ^qixqj cdt^dT IR^HIUI d!^d ^d 3TTfjT 3Td dT3H qST^T ^f+fidf dldR^ 
dd^, d cffrjd ^3T ddd^RTd dfaRTd ^vd d3d RT^T RdfR R% qff Sdd 

ftsdR vn ^rr dm siM tta 3TT? t snfoi ipr€r ared rts ftdr 
qR fjfe^ rt f^Rt anffraR q^fcqr sqrd wt*r tn^ffd 3 tt^?r 

qi/Iqitt5 qiTtR 'fuq^r ?n3i 3d? srrddr ^rdd.r h> u i^ ddR ifdr ^iumiu 

3TT57 cR cdT5T dwiyd df flWR 3rTT3T <TTd ?M vJcfld, d ^3T% ftdd 3Td?f 
?dTd dlddf tdTddf^T dlijTj dtfiti SUoicl ^Iflei qrfj^f, d J K d=T 3t3T PJR 
^?dldT cdT5T ddT ^fdRR 5R, d 3Tf ddT 3nq?R ^tcTTcT 5RRR yqdHf^I 
q d53i fqrq ?ito rr ^cr rt^T, ptrt ifq<i^d ti^d st^rr ^f3 
•^TxTT cTT'-bl^ ^oqR ^fd d^d 3dm4did q>I^T HTiRI ?TT5 d^ qdHiits 3Tnqd d 
^qfq 5FR q^nq^rgt ? q#RiR qqq^: 3?R5R qqr qpdR dsn'qr^f 
q^q^Td q^d ^dRiR %»fr trsqiq? r?r, qqfqr dqNt •tr arq^, qq^R 
'ETf[ 5Rr, 5#l S3dR, RK ^d qidR, SR^ drdRI dd ^TRR 
d 5li qi^ ^tdr rt RsqsrqT %3iq qq^RT #£dn=[d mdT qn^d 
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The resolution was put to the vote and carried unamraouslj 


FOURTH RESOLUTION 


Gbe Hate fiDr. 6 Ik. (Bokbalc 


Mrs Ramabai Ranade (Poona) was then requested bj the Pre 
sident to move the following resolution — 

‘ This Conference places on record its sense of profound 
grief at the irreparable loss the Country and the Empire have 
sustained in the untimely and the universally mourned death of 
the late Mr Gopal Krishna Gohhale than whom no more self 
sacrificing and demoted patriot and no more far sighted states* 
man ever consecrated his life in the cause of his country 
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In moving it she spoke as follows in Marathi -- 
% didn't qft# RRRTddqT^qT OTdTd* q^I 5? dRTdd dT^d 3TI% d 
qr?dT IRd 1^5 f%dT dT?f RIRT d5T 5T^T d!3^ %d3 ddl^RT RRcftgS 3fr 
»(d dldd 3d5 } dRriq ^5d V\ CSR 1 fdld ddUI RH 3tT& 

RT dld%dd dt dddldT qtd dR^HT 3n? 
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kcuhuion on TOTOT^ff RlTOHT^ TO TO. TO ^T3TCfiJ5 

the l>»th ol _ — rv -s 

’cokh.u W tohtop m$ stotp topipt m& tpr tor to pti to 

>In1u»ali -JBcI PfifTOP TO eft TO^PT f£PTPT3 3PmTOM3TPTOT ^TO- 

TOTTOT H^cllrti g PITOIP^S cTOT TO TOI%TOT 3 TO^PTP TO PT cTOff TOTW 
iTOH 2PFT, TOP %^lf r TOT PTfT. awafSHTTOiTO^ 
^UPKUUII TOTOH 5TOT 3TOT TO TOP g'tfTPT TO ^TO£T UlePRTOPT TOHt 
ctopwr ftwr Tip zmw zrzfr to timioim ftwiifs- 

TO rft TOfT % TOr^ 3# TO TOT5* P TO^TO TORT^ c^TOTO TOP* 
TOP 3TOTO 5 aiKUFi TORT TOWR TPPTPTP PR TOP TORTUS Phl3- 
TO 3TPTTO TO J|TOTOR PIP TOT£, 5T PPI PftR TOTOT PfllNt. if TOf 
PiPRTTTOfT 3T^CTOci qrif&. 

\\*\ «Rft ^TIPK 3ft 3TTOl3 n^f P p$p 3PRISTTO ?TO 

TOTT ftflff PftR $3 TOTTO PTpf^FflPfi \%[% SPTO TOB TO?TOJ? 

P> IRPSP tT -H PT7P 3TT5RT tTOfi STIPOUP pf^PR f^uiPP vcl5 P 3TTPP5T 
PTOff TOP TOP 3Trf3t ^IRT JJTOPJP 5T7P Plf3 £ TOTP TtoI- 

fTOTT P ift VZ c**.lHP P PTmP^ TORT PTOTO TOfft PP’PcPT 3PTPTP 

P cftfl TOTPJT TpcJP ?T? BlffTR 51*'? PT fqPTTT^f P TOlTTP f^RTP 
P^TP, P TO STPTPT cTOff 3TTOPT Jt^rO^lfl 5F.fi qp? %qft PlfT. cPT^f Pf* 
stcpp T^rwrt top, frotPifr s^iPTOi f^r^JT pp-p siftr ttp’PT pb 
PTf^P, PTO anqOTRflP ?TP TOTOPT TOnTO PTTH1R!?T RPT^IP ^FP fprPT 
3 TO PBT 3T^ft <PTPT STOP tt&Z PTJ. ?T PIPPT 3TTTOT apff TOIS 

TOPP ^RfT TT^T TOf^ TOT^ ^ trpt^T p SIP^T PITOT TO^TTP PIT?R 
PTP 9RS Pr3 ^RUI croft TOTTPPPT ? ^P TO? TOP rf KP pfrTPTOJ P fPI- 
PTOtP 3PTOP PPTPTOT TO RJR PP 3# 3T% TRjip P PTJT^T giKT 

3PPRTPP PT^lTt 5PTOIP TOTTOT ?5TRfl 3TTftf^p ttff\ 3TT? PfSpTPT^P 
^TPPt fPWf VpTOT 3T^<TOTPTOf?rfRft mj<«rZ3TfpaTiP TOPTOTP ftZcffo 
TOft TO?f ppKi TOn *Vr, q<n ^ptp ppt to p^t 3ttpt prff 

PPT 3TrPPTP Slfti+U fp21p Plf^PPI STFTP fpPTT P>^i 3PP 3TTPPT 

3% Plfl cTOH pftjP 3TT^, PT^ TOfpR^f TOP TOPf 5 p Pnff. 
?"KtP PP P PT+KPT fpspTP 3PPR PPl^P P^P 3TTTO TOPift TOPPTP 
PTfl^ PTTOTP 3TTP^ TOfStp ^TOTP CT« 3»t <pfj TPl^TPP ^ 3P5. 

TPW %PTOT TOTf%^ pTO^P^P 3PTO ?TOT PPTtf TOPTOT ^tpP Wqm 
npTOT TORlfV 3^^poi qrftft 5 pp pfip fq^p qfTTP 3Pf5| 
qn^PTOT iplror prfpff ptf^p priftR %^r pt pmropff apfr* 

qrpS?. P 33 TOcftp, pppp pinpqrpmf} pnroprqp pppp 
irf^S’i jT^ptp pptp. 

it* u a, Mk M K. Oavdhi (Ahmedabad) seconded the resolution as fol. 

Cw, ‘ lows .- 

Mr. Tresident, Bro'hersandbis'ers.^rcihaps it is impudent on m> 
pact to add anything to the feeling words that liarc been spoken by 
Mrs Ranadc. Ite faetthat shew the widow ol the master s traster adds 
solemnity to the proceedings, which 1 can only nur bj any remarks 
I may make. B-t, claiming as J do to be one of Mr. Gokha't s dwcip- 
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pies, you will forgive me if I saj a few words whicn are personal tit 
bits It was on board the Cronpnn some 5 ears ago that I found 
mjself in the master s compan} together with a common friend Mr 
Kallenbach, a German (Laughter ) I et me sa> that all Germans 
are not fiends nor are all German soldiers fiends Mr Kallenbach 
is a German and a soldier, but I feel that no purer minded person to 
day walks the earth in Europe than Mr Kallenbach (Hear hear ) He 
was accepted as a worthy comp mi on bj Mr Gokhale who used to 
plaj with him the garaeofcoits Mr Gokhale had just then during 
the \ 05 age from England to Capetown picked up that game, and he 
ter} nearly gave Mr Kallenbach a beating in the game (Laughter ) 
I fancy that was a drawn game between them and let me add, Mr 
Kallenbach so far as I am aware is one of the cleverest pla) ers of 
coits in South Africa Just after th it we had our meals at which Mr 
Gokhale was talking to me with reference to the result of the game 
He thought I never indulged in such sports and that I was against 
them He expostulated with me in kind w ords and said 'Do } ou know 
whj I want to enter into such competition with Luropeans 3 I cer 
tainlj want to do at least as much as they can do, for the sal e of our 
country (Hear hear )It is said,nghtl) orwronglj that we are inferior 
people in nian> matters and so far as I can do it —and th s he said in all 
humility — ' I certain!} want to show that we ire at least their equals 
if not their superiors That was one lrcideut On board the same 
steamer we were engaged in a hot discussion in connection with our 
dear motherland, and he was mapping out for me as a father would 
.for his child a programme that I was to follow in India if I ever hap 
pened to see the motherland again and in connection there vith there 
was one thing he said — Me lack in India character we want reli 
gious zeal in the political field ‘'hall we then follow the spirit of 
the master with the same thoroughness and the same religious zeal so 
that we can safelv teach a child politics 3 One of his missions 111 life 
I think w is to inculcate the lesson that whatever we do we should 
do with thoroughness This it is not possible for us mart ils to imi 
tate in an} decree of perfection Whatever he did he did with a reli 
gious zeal that was the secret of his success He did not wear his 
reli"ion on his sleeves he lived it Whatever he touched he pun 
fied wherever he went he recreated an atmosphere around him which 
was fragrant When he came to ‘-outh Africa he electrified the peo 
pie there not only b} his magnificent eloquence but bv the sincerity 
oE his character and by the religious devotion with which he worked 
\\ was that dev otion ? Ailing though he was he w as awake the wl ole 
jifcrht practtcall) when he was to have seen General k muts he did so 
in order to prepare the case for his countrv men with a thoroughness 
th it surprised the Leader of the Coer Government W hat was the re 
suit ? The result was that he got the promise from the ^outh Afn 
can Government that the £3 tax would be gone m a few 5 ears and 
the £3 tax is no more (Cheers ) It is no more there to grind down 
so manv thousands of our count! 3 men Mr Gokhale is dead but it is 
possible for 3 ou and for me to make his spirit live in us and through us 
(Hear, hear) W e are about to pass resolutions which would expect 
us the chosen representatives or,itma} be the self elected represents 
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ti\e*> of the people to do certain things Shall we disclur^e our trust 
with the master s de\otion * The people w e represent w ill base their 
verdict not upon our speeches hut upon our actions, ind how sh ill we 
act ? We hive 3 right to pass this resolution if we act in the spirit 
o£ the master With these words lime much pleasure m seconding 
this resolution 

Hon vlb Mr Harchandri Vishinp is (Karachi) supported the 
resolution thus — 


Ladies and Gentlemen, — I have great pleasure in heartily joining 
you in carrying dus resolution bo much has been said about the 
good qualities or Mr Gokhale that it would be i waste of time on ray 
part to add anything to it It will be like painting the lily or O >ldiog 
refined gold History ha» not recorded so unique a life unique in its 
demotion to the countrj s cause, notwithstanding 1 hat the whole of 
that life was lived in poverty The distinguished lad} who moved 
this resolution said in the very pathetic and touching speech which 
she made just now that there is no use our keeping mourning and 
grieving and passing resolutions IE you want to 1 eep the memory 
of that great man alive, follow his example follow in his footsteps 
From one end to the other this countrj is mourning the loss of this 
great son of hers The most extraordinary thing I noticed about 
Mr Gokhales death and which I have not m raj life seen m any 
other case was that his death had evoked universal sympathy and 
grief (hear, hear) whether it was from officials or non officials whe- 
ther from turopeans or Indians or from an} one else of any other 
nationality I remember when we first held Mr Gokhale s zncniornl 
meeting in Karachi Luropeans of \ery high standing both official and 
non official »U praised his good qualities, and the} said that it was 
not only in the intellectual department but also in the department of 
moral ind spiritual equipment— industrv sincerity and unselfishness— 
that Mr Goklmle surpassed everyone When became to Karachi for 
the Provincial Conference which was held in 1896 under the presi 
dencj of bir Kar ijan Cliandavarkar, 1 remember lus great 1 mdness in 
being very helpful with his advice and guidance Brother delegates 
the m hi has gone no more lias to be said of him , ill that w e need do 
is to continue the duties and the work to which he lud devoted the 
whole of lus life in the service of his motherland 

Mr SHKJMVAbiiAO b KOI ( Bijapiir ) further supported Uic re 
solution as follow s — 

Mr President Ladies and Gentlefnen —It is not possible to tell 
jou ever} thing about that great man in such a short time as is at inj 
disposal The public career of Prof Gokhale extended over a period 
of twenty years, and it was in some way or other intimately connect 
ed with the political and educational development India made durin ' 
that time His life was a life of selflessness, and 1 may say he killed 
himself by doing the political work to the last His life was also a life 
o[ marvellous activities and the great object of his lift was to see edu 
cation diffused among tin, masses He wanted to see India overspread 
veth a netw ork of primary schools and for that purpose he lud intro 
duccd the Primary Lducatiou Bill in the Imperial Legislative Council 
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Though unfortunate] j it was not then passed into law, there are good thel^thof* 

signs that it nuj soon become law He was the first educationist to Mr c * 

enter public life and bj lus untiring industrj and spiritual fenour he 

brought a new spirit into it 1 earnestl) request j ou to try and urn- %fp B 

tate his life to the extent to which it ma> be possible to jou I feel 

it a great privilege to support this resolution because I took ray degree 

from the \erj College in the life of which he took so prominent a 

part and which attained such i high position through his devoted 1 1 

bours 

The resolution was passed in solemn silence, the whole assemblj 
standing 


FIFTH RESOLUTION. 

(Sncwmccs of 3fcuy> iPnsscnocis. 


The Hos ule Mr R P Pai wjiye (Poona) moved the fifth re. 
solution as follows — 

Mr President, Ladies aud Gentlemen — The resolution that I am 
now about to propose before >ou reads thus — 

“ I hat the Couference brings to the notice of the Govern 
ment the serious inconvenience snftercdbj theferrj and coast 
ing steamer p issengers and requests Government to take 
earl) iction in the matter 
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Ladies and Gentlemen — I shill begin bj telling a storj (Laughter ) 
There was once a kin & who had long despaired of having a son, but 
after long austerities he was blessed with one son, and lie thought it 
w is his dutv to provide him with the best possible education tint he 
could give him, and he chose a * Pandit who would take care of the 
education of the bov The ‘Pandit taught him for 2 1 years and 
during those years be taught him all the fourteen sciences and 64 arts 
(laughter) that were proverbiall) needed in those davs Well, all the 
I now ledge that was possible to be given was imparted to the bov, 
but before he was allowed to go home the ‘ Pandit took hold of luni 
tnd gave him a very sound thrashing (Laughter ) He was asked bv 
the king naturally w hy he had tre ited the bo> in this manner, and 
the* Pandit said ‘ \ our boy kuow» evervthing that could be possibly 
known but he does not know what the sufferings are that people 
have to suffer (Laughter) As he is now to occupv a verj distin 
gmshed position he must know also what punishments are (laughter) 
and I must give him an experience of those punishments, hence this 
thrashing (Prolonged laughter) "Sow, gentlemen this storv is 
related with the object of stating that if onl> v ou had personal ex 
pericnce of these coasting and ferrj steamers I should not have been 
required to mal e am speech before j ou, and the resolution would 
have met with your heart} acceptance without a single word from 
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me Not only that, but if a member of the Government were to 
come to me and ask me “ How c in this resolution be carried into 
effect ? I would say, "If a member of the Go\ernment were given 
m ray hands for tw o or three days and if I w ere able w ith the 
w av e of my wand to change the colour of his skin, I would for a 
short time take him with me m the third class of one of those steamers 
ply mg to pi ices like Harnn and bring him back in two day s without 
telling the authorities of the steamer w ho he is Then I should not 
have to wait lon Q before the grievance is remedied (Laughter ) 
To those of you gentlemen who have no experience person ally of 
these steamers 1 wish to give the actual facts of the case without an\ 
exa D geration The inconveniences the third class passengers on the 
ferry ste liners have to suffer are innumerable The Hon ble Mr Rodda 
in proposing the resolution alout the grievances of the third class 
passengers on Railways spol e about his personal experiences I am 
also speaking of the grievances in connection w ith ferry steamers 
from raj personal experience I believe there are onlj a ver\ few in 
this assemblj who have got personal experience of these steamer 
grievances Those grievances are the v erj reason wlij there are no 
delegates here from those pa ts of the Presidency where steamers are 
the only channel of conveyance to bring passengers to the Bombay 
harbour I mean there are no delegates here from Ratuagiri and kar 
war, on account of the want of steamer facilities which are the subject 
matter of this resolution Delegates from these two places can come 
onlj bj the steamer route I remember reading tweutv years ago a 
book published bj the late Mr Crawford oE notorious memory 
(laughter') in which he said tint the Chitpawan Brahmins tool their 
leave of the koukan when they came over to Poona and that they lost 
«I1 their characteristics ind becime discontented (Laughter ) I don t 
know how it did not occur to Mr Craw ford that the proper waj to 
stop the evil of the Chitpawan Lrahmins w is to give them reason iblc 
facilities for going back to the konkan as on account of the great 
Humber of inconveniences of the ste uner route they do not 111 e to go 
b ick and hence they either stay here or go to other Presidencies Ladies 
and gentlemen, I shall recount to you some of the ictual difficulties 
that occur when a m m is about to go from Bomb ij to anv port like 
Haniai or Ratna^iri 1 he steamer starts from Bomb ly it 7 ^o in the 
morning and H irnat is reached 1 1 6 o clock in the evening R itna nri 
is touched at 2 A m on the following morning At neither of these 
places is there a lan ling stage , y ou h ive to get dow n in what is called 
a * Macluwa or a small bo it, from which v ou have 1 iter to get Into u 
still smaller boat called a Hodi to get out of which there is no land 
ing stage on which you could set y our feet The result is that y ou 
have to e et into water which is waist deep (laughter) and wade 
through it for half a mile before you can touch land \our difficulties 
at this point increase or decrease according ns the tide is then lu«h or 
low Well, vou reach the land somehow an 1 make your way to your 
village Now let me describe wlnt happens vvl e n we come back to 
Bombay from these places In the first phee when vou leave your 
home you are not sure of your seat in the steamer, and if you don t 
get one you have to go back to your house and come back the next 
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tlaj Imagine what happens when you don t find a seat at saj the 
port of Harnai There are no facilities for waiting at the Bunder 
Hie steamers agents do not care to accommodate jou after jou ha\e 
found no seat m the steamer, so that jou must either go home or staj 
at the Bunder for 3 or 4 days lying under the sun and near the sea 
This is when jou return from the steamer after discovering that there 
is no room for j ou But what happens w hen > ou go to the steamer 
for the seat ? \ou are taken there m a ‘ Machawa which is lying 
for 3 hours in the sea before the steamer arrives On arrival near 
the steamer the captain maj saj , I can take only 50 passengers 
when possiblj there are 300 passengers in the ‘Machawa 
At first there is a great rush towards the steamer and w hen the 
So passengers are allowed on board the remaining 250 passen r ers 
have got to come back to the shore This is after three hours waiting 
in the ‘Machwa in the sea till the steamer arrives at the awkward 
time of 230 AM Passengers have to experience this not once but 
for three or four nights successively In view of these hardships 
I dont know whether there would be ever a single passenger 
w ho w ould not saj Let us have done with this vojage wc shall 
never go back to the Konkan 1 he Census Report tells us that the 
R itnagiu District has a large preponderance of old men and old 
women ( Laughter ) Naturallj for as soon as a young man comes 
away from the Konkan he stays away and those that remain behind are 
old men and old women (Laughter ) This is what happens at places 
like Harnai on the coast itself Then there are other places which are 
almost w orse off than Harnai At those places, w hen > ou get out of 
the coasting steamer you have to get down into a «mall boat which 
crosses a creek of saj ten, fifteen or twenty miles in length, as, for 
instance, the creek of Dabhol At Dabhol jou have to get 
into a small boat which tal es jou up the creel or if there is no boat 
you have to get into a Machwa or a Hodi and cross the creek and 
make the best way you can to the land at the Bunder The miseries 
of passengers at these places are far worse than those of the passen 
gers at coastal Bunders Thej mal e the passengers of these places 
resolve that once thej go to Bombay they would not use the steamer 
route again at all Then ladies and gentlemen there is another 
evil jet to be mentioned When there are tw o or three competitive 
steamship Companies you dont know what fare jou will have to paj 
bj a particular steamer for when there are riv il Companies the fares 
are exceptionally low but when there is no rival Companj s steamer 
going on a given day then the fares bj the one steamer that is pro 
ceedmg outwards are naturallj rnsed so that occasiouallj , people 
come to Bombaj free Sometimes thej not otilj come free but thej 
get sweetmeats on the waj ( laughter ) to induce them to come bj 
that particular line of steamer But sometimes hejliavetopaj an 
exorbitant fare There is besides no certamtj that voucmgobj a 
particular steamer The evil effects of this state of things are to a 
certain extent quite obvious There is mother aspect of this question 
The whole of Bombay is dependent upon labour from the Konkan D s 
tnct and to a certain extent the Gujrat District and the uncert untj 
of labour m Bombaj is to a certain extent due to the uncertaintj of 
the steamer communication If onh jou had a more reliable steamer 
16 
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kesoiu on on communication the labour supply m Bomb i\ would be much mote 

awe* «r Ferry certain than ) ou h ivc at present The difficult! with this labour 
pas-eneers. )s t j us ^ otlce ^ ou g 0 bach to ) our village m the Konl an, ) ou ha\c to 

v/ R l, p wait for three or four da) sat the Bunder and take jour chincc of 

r«r<i*]py< getting a steamer to bring 5 ou to Bomb a j The result affects the 
industrial problem of Bomba) on account of the people labouring 
under the uncertain!) of getting 1 steamer nmnediatel) the\ come 
for it to the Bunder The fact of uucertaint) of getting a steamer 
in tune becomes a potent cause of discontent, at least so far is the 
people from the Konkin me concerned The remedies for ill these 
evils are quite clear First of all, v ou have got to see not 011I) that 
the regul iticns relating to the movements of steamers are enforced, 
but that the other gnevinccs I hare enumerated arc attended to The 
steamers should be forced to observe the regulations ibout re iclnng 
the ports at stitcd times Then the monopol) in the ste unship 
business should be discouraged and competition cncouriged In this 
connection the one action we should like Government to t ike is to 
hate the fires fvved There is ample room for competition unong 
steamer lines for this traffic, because the traffic is enormous If one 
steamship Comp in\ cannot manage the traffic, let another 
come tu Let Government see that this business docs not 
become a Trust for welme heard of evils in America resulting 
trorn «* Trusts As against the Trust, the people concerned arc 
dumb driven cattle , the) cannot properl) represent their gricv mces 
Iti the case of Gujarat and Kitluawnr there i§ an iltenntivc route 
nailable b) Railwa) service but the R itnagiri District has no alter 
native route md therefore it is the boundeii dut) of the Government 
to see that people, who belong to tint District md who make their 
living m Bombav , are given proper facilities in order to come to their 
pi ices of work I rom this point I consider tins is on exceeding!) mipor- 
1 nit resolution There is another thing which is in the power of the 
Government to do in tins connection I am now referring to the gre it 
maritime ictivit) tint went on on the west coast of Indu m ancient 
davs A volume of commerce w as carried on at the Bunders on the 
west coast with Europe and other distant countries What do we now 
sue us regards the state of these Bunders ? Lvcrv 011c of them is 
silted up md if wo live for some )ears sav, fifteen or tvvcntv, 
we slid! see several of these Bunders becoming altogether use- 
less for an) triffic, so tint those which formcrl) illowed com- 
muniL ition to the ocean going ships bound for West Africa J »va, 
Lgv pt and other places, can now hardlv allow entrance to a small 
coistmg steamer 1 IE vou go to some o£ these Bunders vou will hud 
the) as ire not kept is deep as the) ought to be, mil therefore )ou 
hive to enter them onlv during the da) time The Bunders, as thev 
ure at present art cxcccdmglv bad, md so the coasting traflic 111 
Western Ind » is m dinger of coming to a standstill Some of these 
Bunders on account of their sliallow water, have nlread) become 
entirclv useless W hen I w is a bov and used to go to Bomba) from ni) 
village for schooling, there were u number of sle imers touching Lankot, 
which, however writlnn the 1 1st ten veurs is nolongar a place where un) 
steamer touches, for the Lunder lias become silted up and there is no 
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clitrancc to it which could be availed oE bv the steamer The import- 
ant ports o£ Western India have, become altogether useless, 
simplj because the Government have not taken proper care to keep 
the Bunders fit for use by the steamers If proper care had been taken 
at the proper time the maritime traffic of W estern India, which has 
become so very insignificant at present would hue reached immense 
dimensions and would have been a source of prosperity to the people 
of W estern India W estern India produces a certain class of people 
who are from their hereditary instincts 'ailors Jvow they have only 
their fishing boats to man As a sailor class they are almost getting 
extinct Wo w ant tint this class of people should be revived We 
are being mined before our very eyes Our big west coast trade is 
being destroyed The coasting and transport traffic of the Ratnagin 
and Canara Districts is being ruined If only Government knew 
it, if there were proper transport facilities then the Ratnagin and 
Canara Districts would be great centres of commercial activities 
With respect to these two Districts you have to remember that their 
climato is exceedingly healthy We of those Districts are poor 
enough in all conscience but the one advantage we possess in them, 
over aud above the climate is that of good water If these Districts 
had proper transport facilities, I know that instead of y our going to 
Maliablcsliwar or Watheran you would be going in numbers to these 
ports ns health resorts besides, small industries and m inufactures 
may be started there I trust that you will therefore agree with me 
when I say that the coasting traffic south oE Bombay requires immedi 
ate attention on the part of the Government both by way of legisla 
tnc and executive action ( Loud cheers, ) 

Ml G C Bh vte (Kolia), seconding the rcsullion, observed as 
follows in Marathi — » 

7 *U TOSW 3Tt STTJ 

52 anf'ter 3 rn>, ‘ T f»R ^itepi 

atcnrl rr^Um ( enous inconvenience ) jftriM ^ PIT ■ai^irild tlWIW 

qrUR (early action,) 3 ^ rjf 3llll<f r <pc r 3TI% oRTT hrf 

3TT atciTH TltSfcft 3TT%?r, 3^IT Tf tHadH dR^dR 
gr 3TTJTTO1 R <T=FF onsft 'TT^T 7 tt?l 

cF^TT liwpfr JRTRT 3ttf ^tPR ai-'udi-^i FPT3 3TTtf 'ttjj 

^rrnspisr, striiT %3r 3^ nrfl fiR dr 

U tl sqRf tui 3^3 %<5 iWwldl 4'fW4[ naiGR'-ll 

qrg cttt? ftc ^vptt nr? 3ir.fr 

^RffT v-uHU p T t at ft ^t, tMifiUr ^ m Ci'ft Pr?5jr?u3 rtoirkt 
muqn strptr pfht vrRflHtflfit ^'hci'vut ^ph 

mq unTr ff «n sttz ststppt *rm FPTmtfi ftpsnj? qrff 

UTZJtVU ft’TTF HUTFT *RIH 3111013 5TT rlfsl t TP5l ^1*^*1 3fU2 

3tuz v o iff 5^r fit <Rr pfr^l jrA i 

nrw tzw* umfp ifte fa ^p- ft irfrt *te» er 

a*T quy etcumr^TlRl« VFUnnfr iFRPTV? VItTST UPfd, 
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Ot?t 1 it wrf‘ *?«iani ffia, ?pm. Mmar# tows m 

3R ?3I UK 311? 4W ai^RTRf 3^ 3n|, fR q% ET? <£P 

w 'uftoi'iiv «k <fr gp- Xwn$r f KR# qiff? 

qfi ctnro sipn^*irroa snoirfr mpe# ?n ? r# sfe *it *niM qcq 
?re trh 'TRrTft fr^r m Jni^i% ^ ?rz stara c?r? qfa 

'FHcft *1T^T c?!<H 3T(JM? *ld<H 'TTi^T ?T7 ?T 4(^1 dd <?1 

?J fin H3REITO SEW 'tfHcTTd Fqj?R Riml q% fr^HT ^3R qplTft *PTO 
? ^R R? oR?r4T IRRiqrq, 31^11 *nKl ?T WpIrR cPT q#d 
^nmreift <rr? *i?i err rr “??ft ?i ” 3 i% 3 ?k Rig# afr aR 

trr Preara s# ? i%tfr f^r rrrtc 5 gtnm arfr^ j^r? 
tort ^ ZW* 5 *nnfr are sir? an? «fr sriqt^fr zfm 
q-Ti *5<rp{ mrcK uftrit wr wb rur- 

fr 34#? ^<rr 3 tp ggr qwiTW 4 ff aft «rr?r to W 3 Rt 3 tri a? fft R 4 R r T 
sgsER j4i alftaa a? vr? ?4yizj aifi frar w ar?r jrr?r?i 
gurai ? epNt #?k #?n r^aa an$T hcar, «pi3tnn# 

topi?, zk tipqrit Trrar?, ?ntR #sfr ? ftroqfr f^renr ?ter?r uam 
tRR onffrp ar #? 5T qr^a araiaqa aft. 3iT*fr #tui% sslr 
q trcrai?T fa?Fa?f aipia i?gR? 34raw u qa ami^^T a?a ?ta a^i, 
srar <RTrca ?t uaala jr qa^n^api aqra ar^f, 3 ^ q^r? ?r 5*n 
3 im qirtiarfi <rpr ?pn 3mqig2 aril?r 3w> fit 34 ptot 

qai( vfR -^Rn ^oyt aaa 3nq# ?ar 


Ml MOBCSHWAI \ ISHV AN \TH P \RDH \N (Dombij) supported 
the resolution as follows — 

Mr President, Brother Delegates, bister Delegates, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, — In supporting this resolution which has been moved be- 
fore jou b} the Hon hie Mr I’aranjpjc, who commenced his speech b> 
tcllin » >011 u storj , I would fellow in his footsteps and request >011 
to draw on jour imagination to realise full j wlut I am goin,g to IlII 
j ou of m} personal experience as regards the inconveniences tint ocn 
meets with in the Bomba) harbour onl). Imagine, ladies and gentle- 
men, that >ou arc lew mg the short b> a *M ichwa with a capacit) of 
onl) 5 o passengers Imigmealso that inside that *M ichwn there 
are huddled together about hundred and fiftv souls, all adults, at the 
time of disembarkation Imagine what will be their state and condition 
when the 'Michvv 1 has put out to sea I think )ou cm cast!) ima 
guie what I suggest b) considering whit will be vour own condition 
if )ou were to scat in this l’andal at the rite of three gentlemen jn 
one cluir (Laughter ) Just so will be the condition or the crowded 
pi3«cngers m the ‘Machw a * Now , imagine ag un lliat there are some 
women and children among these 130 passengers in the little barge I 
urn speaking of surel) , r cntlcmcn, it is not a state of affairs that 
oujjht to be tolerated an) lon r cr It will not be tolerated in u coun 
tt) v nh a paternal Government like oars (heir, heir) and that too 
in the .oth ccrtur) Ladies and gentle »ca, I „sh that ) ou will pm 
this resolution with acclam ition (Cheers ) 
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Mr, Dhirajlal Motilal Vakil (Kathiawar) also supported the 
resolution thus : — 

Mr. President, Brother-Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — Though 
I am stated to belong to Kathiawar, really speaking, I belong to 
Bombay. I have very little experience of travelling from Bombay to 
Bbavanagar, Veraval, Rogha and other ports in Kathiawar ; j et I shall 
tell you some of the difficulties and hardships generally that are felt 
by 3rd class passengers in travelling to those places which are within 
my own knowledge. Mr. Pradban has alieady told you of the diffi- 
culties with regard to insufficient accommodation m femes and tomes 
experienced at the time of disembarkation. My heart painfully grieves 
when I say that I had also sometimes to undergo the same trouble 
along with ray other third class fellow passengers, while alighting or 
disembarking from steamers. Each time I wished that I might never 
again have occasion to experience this bitter evil of overcrowding 
and insufficient accommodation. 1 will point out a further incon- 
venience which has not been pointed out by the previous speak- 
ers on this resolution, all of whom have dwelt upon the hardships 
felt in fair season. I am referring to the difficulties that arise 
during the monsoon when the rains have set in. You know that the 
steamship Companies have no time-table of their own, and thus there 
is always difficulty in ascertaining the correct time when a stc iraer 
will arrive at or depart from a Bunder. Passengers have therefore to 
start from their homes 3 or 4 hours earlier before they catch the 
steamer. Sometimes they have to wait for z or 3 dajs before they 
get a steamer. Imagine, gentlemen, the hardship of poor passengers 
who are thus detained without any facilities being provided for their 
shelter or food and water. They have to wait for hours and some, 
times days together without food and without water and to lie down 
on wet earth with clothes fully drenched. When at last they come 
on the steamers, there is unfortunately no arrangement for cither 
food or refreshments on board for passengers Again, there are no 
beneches and chairs provided on steamers for third class passengers, 
so that in this foul season, when the sea is rough and when the 
steamer rolls from one side to another, the third class passengers also 
have to roll from one side to another. (Laughter ) There is also no 
proper medical aid provided for 011 steamers When the passengers 
arrive at their destination, l shall tell jou what happens One small 
door is kept open, and the rush of the passengers through it to gel 
into tonics and other country crafts as early as possible is a most 
pitiable sight. The w liming of children and the cries of women touch 
even the hardest of hearts, “it is, therefore, our bounden dutj to pray 
Government to take early steps to remove all aforesaid inconveniences 
felt by third class passengers. (Cheers ) 

Mr. V. R. Shisde (Bombay) further supported the resultion as 
follows in Marathi: — 

3rnr^rr?Ttni srnv} ^ 3 cT<snrfaTtfi3i7T=5FT 

s h i m 1 3 ^ H , am** far WS 

n?5 fi flnrtwt Trk: * ** * TT 11 
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j%R ^oiRf crfr, 3^IT JTTK^ JPT$T 3T3>T^ 3?T€W 2R 
r p TTaq R f aRR TTI3 'tfftj ©I ^Tlcfe 3TTW3RT 3nwt 3TTnqi^I 5TW 
fazrateT gpr am farm Sahara saT^r^a fea ^mar 5 s^q^M 
sierra tarapfr 3 tttpit?5jt fter sawa sttw raaatr qara 3m?: 
q^ q ra my «w «mrfr sttM arte gca htst ara«f qu aaa smn 
W cqi^T $1$ fatTO ^ITT 3Rft RfR WT cT^t tFTga T% $®IK *TO|f 
3 # 3R5?r atra q-qsn^qr ana^rm^ ana stt^t aare^fT fr<ff srfamqf 53 
t 3nq?uT?T msraa *nt, awm unfra 4ga|r sarear snaatfr m 
fRfr?ft ^r^nalr aa"cf ?an 4 m qq^a tt, carar 5Taq*4( Tiaara 1 *t <$<£?' 3tR 
arn* fifk% *rmm mar ara^r snm mat am^T aqi% str, croiffi «m 
tot» r ?mia -jrth Rfat aaa 3?r? mat m Jraraaa? -wr aft 
aterr aarga ateml! *nm>i t?r, fragm aqrgaa zv&w&n «btcrt zm qra 
Tra, Tionfilt trfr T?fami3 $iuirc a?|r utenaiai tr^tr anr^r aa^fk, 
Sirmte qnj 3?te, snicaa «mt^a 3 t?tt smte qq?a ttutr qr fqrtrff 
*TT 2 5 ^ HTOmRT TTO W 3TTS, W aTTIR a^RI 

aatait ?i<wrc anra arq TOir |tuitt aril, qt^fr arfr 

f5»n%n awnfr asa aram fa^n srftTPTFfr aaiTfqpfr i%ar tt&z 
snfa «Hwj grar qofa strut qi^T smrfeq <rcg ?rr qrgr q^r 
apiaa nma tCr araai a> ^p-tn^ mza gaa 3mra ffan 

^T?T <qr>il m?n ^nara ^nCt afra upr^t ^zrs ^if9r abrai 
stt® m«fr ^amrsTa m st^t f%tfr avr 3tmra7 af it aigar Hca^r qTfRTa 
mtt^ srf^a, tk m; qrmai 3irqraa ifram V^i q Tar amra 
?t|s 5 arfr arr ara Trite Rrft aiaaa atH a artf sr ^>4 3 ^ at m 
rrt aiiaaT 3raa fi, ^ro?, arm 4 q n wn 3Tti%ra aiaff <Cf irt 
gtpz qzr T%r^r ^r^tt iRTma ainRr ?rn?r on^a m m 3 ja rra^ar tt 
sTiammi^i^ia Trrntr^a^ (s^Rrate agaaror tit ^T<te3ni^TTcfi?rq 
•Jiarn ^ at Tisarara qaiaTfra ^aai a’-Jte aaaT 
Trm um ?rmiffr tfi qrf§?r ear itara * 73 ” 3 Rff 

icnt^Pn ttsit ai R?n ateqr^r qf|pn 5T 3TRnr^n qfr^fnr wrq 
arqtara"qr 7 tt|? pt rte^a a =qR?‘?qT 3Tsn rf*rr tut rt 

TPTT TIUTfTT '-tT^ql '•'Ti 7 '-qi*fi*<ff 3TT'-TTTR 3T7P7T ||PJT <T TTSf 'taJc' 

ar|i ana^T^Ta faf^r g?r-rnja vrutph tec^T arnmfqmvq rrra grf- 
iqqaRT^t ^rupr Hy-'-ti a^te Tnfi anr TT’ja aTTTzaTa •Tq at 

Tzr ‘ ’jSt tIiw? ’ sTii7 w JRaraio? s*rr^*r fla^nmar 
T?Ti7 Ripqrtf 3 TT 5 TOJ ar^TT aRqTR jtbT stt^t , ■*mat 3 ?t q^u gdfr- 
tRRqr q na gtlma aga %rz grtf^Rrartm ursno' ^ft^qr 
«ra7 gt7R 27?OT T/?3R7|r a7 wffqr uzm fatpa sm? 

qi *rt } .f3a"<fl aarRT ftqpjj arQnarxqf tctf^ti qtRt cap sir srrfut 
anuar ar^Tr rtpi ttth sraaia n ttz ^TnRT^teJT qraRtuuqp nart 
* ’uircqNf, far tp 7 

g^rz T7t ct n?n Tin sn^TPnar srhifrnr? anra^ sra^r 
at I, THtear 3T»rnjqo-| f K^TtTT^ -TT^ TPTTT q sqrq riTPTfqq^f 3>;iT3 7 
kTv\ fT|i aaara aa^qCi ifnaraT qqi smufr ampii praam 
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Critical for* them They stood by the people o£ India in a manner 
they had never stood by them before that crisis, before the assassin s 
hand had made that diabolical attempt upon the Viceroys valuable 
life Jvot one word of resentment, not one word of hatred, notone 
word of personal suffering ever escaped their lips Lord Hardinge 
then, like a saint, conquered time and life and earned the sword of 
peace in his hand So valued, so appreciatiaed, so worshipped, so no 
ble, so for giving and high minded a man in the midst of his suffer 
ings following upon that diabolical attempt, Lord Hardinge and his 
high souled wife drewthe hearts of the people of India all the closer 
to them, and the people of India drew themselves all the closer to 
Lord Hardinge (Hear, hear) Both of them have lived their lives 
among us upon the same high plane I have no time here to recount 
the acts of his Lordship s administration which have made his popu 
lanty grow from year to year since that 'attempt on his life was 
made But just to give you one or two illustrations to make my 
meaning clear. Take the incident of the Cawnpore riots, which 
occurred in the monsooir of 1913 The situation had become bad 
enough then , who had bungled it we need not discuss,* we are not 
concerned with that phase of the occurrence now — it is past and gone 
but the good end of it and its lessons remain but Lord flardinge w ith 
his sagacity and wise statesmanship, interfered , he visited Cawnpore 
and carried w ith him the healing band of love, whereas there were 
advisers who said that the not and the rioters must be put down with 
the strong hand of repression Lord Hardinge discerned wisely the 
time and the situation Although in some quarters he w as criticised 
as weak because he^did not sanction severe measures of repression, 
subsequent events, resulting from his policy have proved that he was 
wise and firm, because the healed the sores in peace and love while 
allowing Justice to have her course (Hear, hear) The method of 
conciliation that he employed brought the Hindus and the Mahorae 
dans together (Cheers ) But for his healing hand and his wise in 
tdiference the event might have led to disastrous consequences Take 
another question that of the treatment of Indians in bouth Africa 
When that question became critical, when the people of India felt 
wronged and their patience was tried, because of the oppress ve manner 
in which our fellow subjects w ere being treated by the South African 
Government in their territory, when the British Cabinet was Iuke 
warm and wobbling, then, like a wise statesman Lord Hardinge, lay 
ing aside as it were the reserve imposed by his official position, 
spoke the right word at the right moment and thus entering into the 
hearts of the people of India and seeing what it was that had moved 
them to take up the question so seriously, and identifying himself 
with their feelings and sense of self respect and justice as citizens of 
the Empire he from his high seat of \iceroyalty thought that 
it was his duty to come forward to support our cause of right and 
fearlessly gave a dignified expression to his com ictions c*ii the 
subject as a timely warning to the British Government and to the 
bouth African Government It was said at the time by some critics 
of his administration that he was imprudent and was impolitic be 
cause he had dared to speak out when he ought to have kept silent and 
is 
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k«wlu on on left the South African Gov eminent to solv e the prrblera Surprise was 
^RST expressed that so well known a diplomat as Lord Harding® had been 
v ceroylity indiscreet But Lord Hardinge was far sighted because he showed 
s7J7 c them that he was a responsible statesman responsible for the fortunes 
Cinia’wim 0 £ millions o£ subjects of His Majesty But there are occasions, there 
are psychological moments, w hen he ought to come forward and saj the 
right word and say it plainly so that the meaning of the situation and 
the significance of the crisis may be grasped bj all truly Lord Har. 
dtnge saw that if he did not speak he w ould prove false to his trust, as a 
Viceregect of His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor, who when be 
visited India for the Coronation Durbar, gave his watchword for the 
Indian Administration and said ‘sy mpathy must be the guiding pnn 
ciple of the British Government Lord Hardinge placed himselE as it 
were m the situation of the people whom he was governing and he 
voiced what was moving deeply in the minds md hearts of those peo 
pie He discharged his duty by speaking plainly and pointing to the 
South African Gov eminent and to the British Cabinet what their 
duty was with reference to the Indian settlers m South Africa Lord 
Hardinge as Viceroy of His Majesty the King Emperor proved then 
by his courageous words what ‘sympathy meant the sympathy which 
His Majesty emphasised when he visited this country during the Coro 
nation Durbar (Cheers ) May we not justly claim that it is because 
Lord Hardinge gave the support of his august position realising his 
responsibility that the question was so far satisfactorily solved Low 
take another act of Lord Hardinge s Viceroyalty I am referring to 
question of an Executive Council for the United Provinces There 
w ere those w ho said that such a question ought not to have been rais 
ed in this time of war \anous arguments were used and Lord 
H irdinge s courageous vind cation of hts policy was criticised Theie 
again Lord Hardinge showed wise statesmanship If the Council 
bad been established in the United Provinces would the Thames have 
been set on fire ? (Laughter) We have Councils everywhere, and why 
should the United Provinces be left out ? Lord Hardinge perceived 
that the time had come when if you allowed Indians to stand outside 
the administration and pose as mere critics then criticism was apt to 
become captious and that the wisest thing for Government to do 
was to take the critics into confidence and give them the response 
bilities of office in Executiv e Councils so that they might realise the 
difficulties of administration while giving the Indian view of it (Hear 
hear ) How can any people prove their capacity for administration 
unless they are tried and trusted ? If at first they fail it must be re 
membered that success has often come through first failures 

Ladies and gentlemen, 1 have briefly touched upon the features 
of Lord Hardinge s Viceroyalty which have endeared him and his 
policy of principle to the country at large We all know and feel 
how beloved he is of the people but even we living as his contempo 
raries, are too near the times to understand the full value and ma<*m 
tude of the enduring service that he has rendered to this country 
The future historian will be able to write with the knowledge of all 
that can be seen from the inside of his administration and future 
generations onr sons grandsons and descendants viewing from the 
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%o\xi path of progress attained, results achieved, the fruits oE the good 
seed of confidence and^trust in British justice sown by Lord Hardinge, 
will be able to see Lord^ Hardinge and his Viceroj alty in its lucid 
lights But those whoTiave been privileged by reason cf office to 
see the inner working of his \iceroyaltj from the inside of the ad 
ministration, may justlj claim that when the history of Lord Hardin 
ge s Viceroyalty comes to be written hereafter the historian, writing 
with all the facts before him arranged and looking into the soul and 
spirit which animated them, will declare that what made Lord Har 
dmge great and his times great m India through his administration 
was the man of correct principle in him Humble minded, not seek 
ing popularil j , w ise in his words, liberal in his acts, he has been guid 
ed bj the sentiment of righteousness without making a show oE it 
He has realised Ins trust m a manner w orthy of his country and true to 
its noble traditions and drawn closer the bonds of friendship and har- 
tnon) and partnership between England and India (Cheers ) He has 
proved a \icero} beloved of India because he has been a gentleman 
of the tj pe England nobly breeds as the flower of her free institu 
tions and sense of fair play (Loud and prolonged cheers ) 

Mr R G Pradhan ( Nasik ) in seconding the resolution, Mr £• G 

, Praiit*. 

said — 

Mr President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I deem it a privilege to be 
entrusted with the duty of seconding this resolution which has been 
proposed so ablj and with his usual eloquence bj Sir Isamjanrao 
Chandavarkar ‘-ir, this is not the time for making a full and critical 
estimate of the work that His Lxcellencj Lord Hardinge has done 
during the last five years as Viceroj of India That time will come 
when His Excellency laj s down the reins of his office However, I 
think, it may be said without hesitation and without the slightest fear 
oE contradiction that ever since his appointment as Viceroy of India 
Lord Hardinge has done his duty by India and by the British Empire 
earnest! j, zealouslj, and with the single object of promoting the 
welfare and progress of India He has, with unflinching determina- 
tion, carried on the policy of reform sympathj and reconcialition, 
which was so nobly inaugurated bj his predecessor. Lord Mmto, and 
by Lord Morlej The attitude of the people of India towards His 
Excellency was reflected m the resolution of the Indian National Con 
gress last j ear in which that National Organization prayed to His 
Majesty s Government for an extension of the term of Viceroj alty of 
Lord Hardinge I will quote the exact words of that resolution — 

"This Congress begs to place on record its high appreciation of 
the services rendered to India bj His Excellency the Viceroj and 
expresses the hope that his tenure of the office maj be extended for 
such time as, after the cessation of the war may be necessary for 
a proper settlement of the great and far reaching issues affecting 
the future position of India as a component and equal part of 
the Empire 

Of course, we have not got all that we wanted The term has 
been extended onlv for six months, but on the principle that half a 
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I do not know — nobod) can prophesj — when the war will end 
andw helhcr, when it ends, we shall have I ord Hardinge in India to help 
in the Indian Administration, but let us express the hope that this ex- 
tension of the term of T ord Hardinge s \ iceroj alt) is onl> an in- 
stalment and that at the end of the period of the instalment, \iz , sit 
months, vve shall hate if need be, a further extension of Lord Har- 
dinge s \ icero)alt),sonsto meet the wishes of the people as embodied 
m the Congress resolution ( Cheers ) There is another prajer which 
I would like to make on this occasion Let rne appeal to His 
Excel lencj to tal e the leaders of Indian public opinion into confidence 
and, with their consultation and with thetr co operation, frame a scheme 
of reforms that should be introduced into India at the conclusion of 
the war (Heir, hear ) If His Lxcellcncy docs this and if the 
scheme of reform that lie makes is accepted b> the Home Government, 
I feel certain that this war will be but another illustration of the 
maxim that, at cr all misfortunes nre blessings m disguise (Cheers ) 
With these words I commend this resolution to jour acceptance 
( Loud cheers ) 

The resolution was put to the vote and carried unanimously 

SEYENTH RESOLUTION 


Wis better than no bread we are grateful to the Home Government lor 
acceding to our representations , wc are also grateful to the Viceroj 
himself for acceding to our request to remain in the countrj at enor- 
mous person il sacrifice and inconvcntcncc Ladies and gentlemen, 
as our worth) President said jesterda) there is a firm determination 
on our part to suspend nil political agitation for the present. But it 
would be sheer affectation to say that the vv ir and the magnanimous 
and chivalrous attitude of the Indi in people in connection with tbe 
war, have not given rise to ccrt un expectations regarding the future 
political status of India When the war is over and the British 
arms cnerge triuiuhant out of tins terrible conflict, great and far- 
reaching issues iiffectmg the future position of India as a component 
and equal part of tbe 1 mpire, as the resolution of the Congress puts 
it, are bound to be raised ng un, and, wh it is still more important, 
thej will be entitled to receive the eirnest <n«l careful consideration 
at the hands of the Indian and the Home Governments (Hear, hear.) 
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Jmproscmcnt of Sanitation. 

Rao b a 11 Eli R G N ml (Belg turn) in moving the the seventh 
resolution said — 

Mr President Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen — The 
resolution I am asked to place before the Conference runs thus — 

'This Conference ahile thanking the Government for 
the various reforms that have been introduced by the Indian 
Government and the Local Government m matters of sanitation, 
especially that of villages is still of opinion that much yet 
remains to be done, pit ticularlj tn tbe direction of educating 
public opinion in these matters Tins Conference further 
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Requests the leaders of public opinion to assist the Government 
in making their measures successful, as also in undertaking new 
reforms on their own initiative, without which Government 
efforts cannot be fully successful 

Gentlemen,— This resolution recognizes the benefits conferred 
on the country by the Government of India by bringing about sani 
tar) improvemets, by establishing Sanitary Departments in every 
Province, and b) appointing expert officers such as Deputy Sanitar) 
Commissioners whose duties, among others, are to inspect insanitary 
localities and to advise as to the improvement of those localities 
Government have also been taking measures like the anti malarial and 
anti plague measures throughout the country In India the proportion 
of the urban population to the rural population is that of i to 9 There- 
fore, our first consideration ought to be the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the rural population It is very difficult for any Government 
on earth to imrove every village in the country from the sanitary 
point of view, therefore you will realise that the public spirited 
gentlemen must come forward to supplement the efforts of Govern 
ment The last part of this resolution says ‘This Conference also 
requests the leaders of public opinion to undertake new reforms on 
their own initiative We have been doing that in the Belgaum Dist 
net I will explain to you how we can undertake these reforms 
on our own lmtative I started the District Sanitary Association 
in Belgaum about two or three ) ears ago and I am its Secretary Be- 
ing a co operator in the District, I have put the co operative 
principles in force in the matter of improving village sanitation We 
have been improving the credit of the people by adopting the co opera 
tive methods for improving their economic condition Wherever 
people are able to form Sanitary Committees or Boards I recoin 
mend them to form such bodies, and we manage to get help from 
Government w hich is either equal to or more than the contributions 
of the people If people cannot raise money I advise them to Under 
take the work of the improvement of village sanitation by lending 
their voluntary labour When I go to a village I assemble its 
people together and explain to them various methods by which they 
can improve their roads, water supply and gutters The result is that 
\shen one man keeps the front of his house clean and removes the 
cattle from his dwelling, where they are tethered, another man sees 
the benefit of this and follows his example If one man opens win 
dows in his wall another man realises the benefit of so doing and 
does it to his own house I have thus successful!) tried to improve the 
sanitary condition of fourteen villages in our District In all these 
fourteen villages there are Co operative Societies, and in tw o of them 
there are Sanitary Committees established under the village Sanita- 
tion Act I have great pleasure to tell you that the people of 
one village have now built a central building for the office of the 
Sanitary 'Committee and Co operative Society in the village Adjoin 
tug that building there is a small library where people meet everyday 
and read newspapers and magazines dealing with the subjects of 
village improvement, agriculture, and co operation We take sani- 
tary lecturers into villeges in the District to teach people lessons m 
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sanitation and hygiene The village people are reasonable though 
they are ignorant and uneducated The) want you to impress on 
their minds the value of the measures which you wish them to adopt 
and such measures they easily accept With these few words I com 
mend the resolution for your acceptance (cheers ) 

gT«H 4 /? Dr Vishwanth C Gokhale (Poona) in seconding the resolution 
spoke as follows in Marathi — 

* dddfMidt, 3n^r 3nai 3Hd am^ir# ir «r 

dif$- JipfF jmfOT d jw s?r^ 

31% at 3Hd IRl^f 3THj 

“ Cf %§TdId TWdK d drff m d fl fa d 

fdttdd ^iRinresn^dT 3iRfrdi% didcffd ^di 3 w^rt 3nfot?di 3i%d ; 

rh% zmx mfdft, ddrft 3 $ dd 31 % dft, zxm w diddfa 
dd ftr^TT^n R$id dnn di%% i?did di dRd^t ^iTddFdT 
jjSify 5td>ni 313 ft f5di?t 3i% dd cdT»fr dT^md d^d dR?d d <7d~*JT T^rKR! 
Tdddd^T d£fd STI^d d<+K*l %%?dl dl %3t*dl ddcdtdl d?T ftf?J 3% v 

dffiS 3ddl% dT^Td^d ^ld did d"Rdl ft did H %<■*<% Sfitpil TfdTlft^ d 

%f$dH TOR dT'ff 31RFdl% dldtfid ddl §dIWTT %?dT 31%d Idld^ fdrft 
3fldR HTddT d dlPTT dldlft did 3nd<d anq^d tjgltf cftdTd dTTd dl dTdcffd 
dd^d dWlRd^Tt fftdfd dffd 31%td ddd 3dqdl dTdRd dl diddl’d <Fld 
«Rd %ifc 3fl§ did! dfeddld RdK d 7 ^ 31N?dl ?dWdTcT $d ftddPJdT TR- 
sfRd OTKlrdRddl^d d fdftdd ^SWmW^JT ddr ddddld d?d 

dlddld dl%d %d fdl ddWUd d ftlfr d^d 31d S^RDT did 31% c?dT STSTJcT 
f%dT digddiR drdid fdRiddtter 3i%d ftft 3idfffd prfr oraid^ifr <dm 
3R%, did ddT d^Id ®5R ^dld J^Rlddl^ddl dlfld ddfe 31TC>dTddtff 
•dd Krill' 5^ 3T^ff dlddddl ddft did d?td d%T #dcd%f JRWnft 3Td*t, 
^t did nft 31% dff dT dldSfd dR$RdT|Td dTS'dl ddfddd dHTd 3Rd 
ddcd ddddid 3iRt d=d^r ^did iUu-4) did ddt ^ ?n?did siddT dra^r 
ddfe cd^ldddd ddotjddt flfUIR dlddl dT3^d cd?ld 3ddFH IJdld d^^ld* 
RUdt^ dddf ddd ^WI, dnftdld^dm^t ddld dT Rdd dTfld, 

dd 31cff^ dR^Rd d 1 ippff 3lR$ d?d %dd 3KJ? 3Hd”R?ffdTd? d73 
dCrd 51d dldddl 31% d ift 3T#d dldfT dlfd 31d dI3d 3T^|^ dl dldcfid 
di^K^ sg%%diRs^ird 1*d w(?dT d di^tdO ?'md< di^di ddiwRdr dd 
t^d dld^r d d? dimd cdldf 3ftdl dcfe 3^ft %d 3{% d 

fdldldd ^ d fSt^l rdRradlf^ddld : dFTcft ddd ?tdR 31% d«dN) fd^d 

dftRdfd gdH?dTdl df dldftTd (Hid ddd gdRUJl ^WdHt dl^irtr dlddl 

%d% d eft 3HddT 3dd5dH 31% 

airar dt didtfid ^ddndT nsift stf-i^ft stjt inift ^iiddid di%%d fdl 
3rrn - — dddd idRff dT^K sinird^dRui^Rdi ^di dtddT TfidjidR^ sf^rdi 
iRddd tpft ddd edidT um%& digudtft dddi^d %ft «n%% 3 ^ 
^Wlfd, ^ a ddPJdf JR dd gddlddd^ fd!fd%5!dd^5T cft^IdW 'pRd ftt 
ddd stdTj qm ?ft ft’-ft?- d%f dd^P-d^dl d ^d dldft^dnfSd^Td 3 ^ 
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WfaT $1<SI ^ 3T^rt 3TT^ 3?f ; gfl g*? ftfTT 3T^ 

arcafa pirn more am^ifia tfayp^ rrr smarm a snq^jr 

5 »Hio 6 i« a^a 3ara. awrfri f^ar^t JR?a a% 3 ^ ^ 

H^rtH^lqi-4 ®i^aitl^R5Jmiu]Rf %qs 3R1?R ^RT. fl ^pK^q f 

*SNft#TOFf ^ cT%^r jfciwa %m RT^ $T*ai RfR irr 

TTft ateERfa^ I^JjT q^Ilfl ^ JI^R^r tjf+id^RT aRT % ffq. gfe-- 
^IRTtT ^T^li 5TTFT fltET %FTT TIT^R f 3R3R q^lfr 

'HR^TTTRf M<itf HddVf f^l^l <n«l»inst R1R txSSH finqHI tflR 3jf^, 

Mtemnifa aft3=qRqr anfta t^r quRfa ?ig^r qtaife zrefy a^fiqRq T 

BnficT 3tWI 1%^ ^f, ^IR 3r a%giRRr 3qjq TOT frlfdd c*JRT qfrq* 
3^5 a 'Ufl'd?fl(fla5 $N> c^TT^rr q|rq 3qqtfl *E^R ^ff ai^ia. JR 3^jT qrnff RUR 
3TT^rT ^T aqfcff ^i<5*qi«qf f^flTcT 5T7RT ?5T3 3RT>T qpJTT gj(R 

2 Tfa f^ar wta -pa wlTOPi 5 F 5 a qpjfr fltfqnTffai 

^TtrT TOcT 3l^TT a%qf a fttJeR: 3R?t^RT RTOWW 3TRlJqftqqJF *1R 
araft<Hii% 'Frit areaa arotfluRTpr ?*jjw 'flu 'mqqifr 3 r area. tt. 
ar. qifc arai Fnfldnr a^nra ^Rtzfr 3roft%sR^qr ararar fart? araar 
ffrRRi'fer qnt rmftftgfr srrrr f^r ^ a srwa tfwr 

rftfr? MrUTtja W'H lfl3R c*jHf flfra 'fclM team 3qq)q ifiniTC 

mfiR t q ^qr fttf^resar arcaNr ht^tt aa ar aror sqata jf^a fot 

\, mw4r qi qtsa rr RRT amVq-#r- 

qHt *nf|ci> i^5% ^cra. 

a^Kijq-iawar sqi^R fa aier afl^r^r qr^a a 

fqrq AT 'fclfll^qT flijWqri q'R qn?^. 

gflj^ f^qata ?qa*. ia1?g^%ia q^a si^ia ?ani^. 

v. 3z*w ^ fqqq l^aq cfi^fql 

flu'll qi^a. 

H. 5RTr^ aiea a>ta ar (Iqqreaaf fliflsl 5^a ^q 

qnf^. 

aatiTq^qqrar arftai q^a $°n(f m?%h ai^ar fl^qq, si^qf 
fa^ufr a\ fli^, qmr,g^ w, ^ m ^rrff 
arl^r^aa RtaT at faqqHr aifr ^ifa^Tr qn§%. 

u. a(te n^ram Rifa, arroR^i^Rar faa«iJwm ara$?aT ^sar- 
qrgqia'fe aqia 3aa aiiq, atena, ^ aifr^ff ai^a, 
q^#, qift qaR mzz viwmiHtfl 3TT%. 

afte aq fqRT gaa laaaqr ^aat sraara aal^R saKoj^a 
ancffa a fra ama srtt jrt =anr area. 
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Mr Balvant Tbkaram Mane of Bhoj (Belgaum), in stipporf 
ing the resolution, spoke as follows in Marathi — 

3M*r tr^rcra sttOi ^PFfRr, ft&w ti ft a 3n*Ng*nsSpfTt*$ srerc 
‘3^1^ 5r sfa JPG* JRRT 3Tt%cT PTT^?I 3TTHTT *T^T *I^f 
'RoqRff piTtf ^tW, 3 HM^JI *T JPTr3RJ #1^1^ ^ilWI *(f* 

airr^n iPTe*r€r site *reft srefr snai qmar qrw ^ ^fr w m 3 tfji 3 
tft %^n?R wr 3 tcr*ir *tt aa^mr aq4ft* 
a prrfltrtff *rc *rs? n?7 ^ tcito pr qar 3R& 

sinrat, * a^ aft zwm g?a^ rort *ft aw§ ww 

3trtt: kr$ itenrate amfctRft — J+^r TWiqtnRfr-ffaft *?tt apft are m- 
01l3<6f J[Eq>sZRT JJfq^ ?TR »?a^ ?jff OT'JftuJ Klftcft flu'll 3TT^* £) Zvifl i?I” 
mnrr sItrt oifajfcp anOnn^t $?q*T afTp^cTtfr sraa orfr reRr (St^ro 
spi^r ftssR& 5 T ife ?5 ^rt Wr ajnrSr ore anarf rriutt oifr nipt 
irenft oofr f^ir fra arRirera fnfpr R^rr soft, am q?fr w? aaar 
SORT cOTWFI eOft fft R ^<T <0T 0? *T4T? 

afRina^ ftw atiRt ONR RRft JJ2R $PRT RO^RR $1^ 

ijqa 3ra£r aa ^WTr vf are’mre $3 arifr a w rrt 3far?R 
*rerre 3R or aftreft osRrzre't n^ft ftM o^ft Jfemcfte 

Oi+l'-ft 0R5R 3iiQr4i ^iCaafrtT^T 'TOT 3TTTR 5RT I? * RR^o^lR^ ^ 

ya% afTT^OI *Uftre 'frtrtlci^ * cRPel RcOjsl^f rR ^T^od-«=J 03111 

Rjoa oraf^aia ^roar^ 'tjor^n a jtrri Rl^r^ arSRPRr^) ao^R Rrs - 

aia RiwisRia *jt o^irw 3U u mht ^i^it rijr 3rra^ 4 ^ 1*1 «FJiaia a roh 
*h fRRT f^t, ftw, *$k ZTm ^13R SlTcffe OPRRRT RtCt 

5 iar f^trorCr oo rrfrir frto fif^fra wh, ^5} =araa a<fa 
or yna, 500 a moKir^ R^ita-aa^r cura m a cioTao qm? «tk? 55Tnff 
ours j?aapr, 5cnn^ iin ^ora rk^k ^raia n R^iRraKiarin nraor 
anr^rCr ^ RKarc qra fraom awrfr ^raporor ^ aa^TR a ai- 
? 7 ?, r ? 7 " 9 ; r .^>W^ W ?^W? W? 7 ^ 37 .f^W j? 7 g %-gr?^?^W^ir 
ri 3iToo q^aia ora otr aaa 7 

3KanRR ^nf^aror a(t oi«Ri ^iqrraT *Fzft aiifr ? 3TKtRR0f rirfr 
RORTOfr fRRT ^TR 3KR Riff tfl 3^1R ROR 3T Fr! 'TTlt5f R KWKR 3Rfat 
^pTi «nf?^ ki^o or OKR/aR st^tr o lionrRar 

%RT^fR |fK ^T01fOI$f 3^10101 ai^T 30010 tFTI^ Rrff, 3Rf?t OT 00 iTfff- 
gsT^u iff^nnor nm m an^ Rr^oii^ t^ro 3n% ntpotrUoTR anrtKrCr 
>snS gorm 5100 *ifr i oioori ^rra ^or 3jr*tn oroara otr§ qrr?^ 

3RIR0T ^SITffte #R01R StTROT I^cTTO 3TfKR STJUlf^ oTffr^f aORR, % RTR^K 
nrefe, ?jtot ko m fsr^tii ^ sm'iR rt otr nieroro tmr ^Tfarro rt|orot 
^ pti*ia sn?a tnna^ROi orr ot or ^rna crf+lqqljft rt^rr 

qar aR RRtor *§uir cor^r ki^rr roMt %^5t r anq^TT 

srirr cfr 3 rr rr *F^r RTmrK ^mtcfr rgoWRqr 3iraiqrR- 

^ qi3R qirar 52 q^nK aifr, ^r ?t vqpff 355 S^ 5 kr spir e^ta^ 
^hinqHi hct wra 3n% kpjpt kth’-r qnzsqra qrqf^^ i%^ni^r ft%q 
srq^qqRT 3 t£t ora ^ qi? 3fr% awr^rr %% iRfriraror ar 
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^7T ’PR rfoll j^lj^uil^ 

SPff ft^R <5$IRI 3FIlf5 *mf^. 

WO 3 n^I»U^n SJRPfpTH tfftzif WTS R^ltil 3 tfifcT, Pj| RTcT 

3TR% <J<R Wfa 'TT^TtT ^ cfllRT 3PTPJ ^*T ' 1 l£ld i>T RPIT gt|- 
5T^t 3Tt? Brit R ^T?T ^IWRFf’fg c f^TT^T RFT^T *RtT ijlcT, tjfeTRT 
3h^jj5 P 3)I*-qI g^TT STRtRTR^RT 3-1 f>T jptRTcT 4|<^1 

RT 5TCT P^HT STTTTRTRT 3T^tT $rm*l 'frlSI *frlH tjlf^ P'tKi 3lf^- 
^TRT^JT PFHR ^ p^T^TI 1 RHH ^TPcT RTH fIM 

Pg 3R1R ^RtRIRT RF? 3R^R 3^qjW *T fp fe'Ffclol 
JRRRT H>4|J^|y u<<fr '^IfllRl ^tjRRRT *1151 SfFPT^ RWT=Rr 3FR 

ejt+Mr 3 TRTRRT qTR i£<RTRT P^cRTR PiT flM^' ^TTPTRT Rl, 3 
3TRRT gfH^RT Tffr 3PTRT 3RT ^hTRT 3nRT^RRKTRT ^iRT PTff?T 
Sl^uqRf pTTggfft'JR' SRR ^TRT ^Hlifr 3M^f 'td'*} 3>FRRT cRTC 
(jlcfio 3RTT fS3T Hpfj *TT RU *R? 


EIGHTH RESOLUTION. 

improvement of Sgrtcultnre 

The Hon ble Mr B ,S Kamat ( Poona ) moved the eighth 
resolution thus — 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— The next resolution on 
the agenda paper stands thus — 

“This Conference, while thanking the Government for the 
various measures for the improvement of agriculture which 
they have inaugurated, urges upon the educated community 
the necessity of taking the fullest advantage of these measures 
and thus helping forward the movement of agricultural improve 
ment on which the prosperity of the country and the masses 
so largely depends 

5, r it is a matter of gratification to me that the subject of agri- 

cultural organisation has found a place on the agenda of this Confer- 
ence and that it has also been dignified by being referred to in your 
Predential address yesterday That shows that there has been an 
awakening on the part of the educated classes to the condition and 
needs of the agriculturists This resolution asks us to thank the Gov- 
ernment for the various measures of agricultural reform which they have 
introduced into their administration during the last ten j ears I shall 
briefly give you a few of the activities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, so that you can realise the immense advantage which this De- 
partment is bound, in the long run to confer upon this country, espe- 
cially m its economic aspect The department is now engaged m 
three different activities In the first place, it is busied m making ex- 
periments and researches , secondlv, it gives agricultural education 
both to the sons of the farmers and the sons of other people , and its 
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third activity lies m carrying on the agricultural propaganda, so &i 
to bring the knowledge of: agricultural methods and science almost to 
the very doors o£ the farmers As regards experiments and research 
Government have appointed, to give but one instance, cotton experts, 
and have been trying to introduce the very best variety of cotton in 
this country Just imagine what an immense advantage it would be 
to this country, if India is able to produce in the world s market a 
very good variety of cotton Then the introduction of the agricul- 
tural implements and machinery has revolutionised one branch of 
agriculture I am here referring to the well sinking or boring ma 
chines Then, you must be thankful to Government for opening the 
Agricultural College at Poona Agricultural schools are also opened 
during the last three or four years in different Divisions of this Presi 
dency Last but not least, the agricultural propaganda is being spread 
m different villages and towns There is a dissemination of the know- 
ledge of agricultural methods from Bombay to almost very village in 
the Bombay Presidency I think these measures will improve the lot 
not only of the agriculturists but also of the whole country , they will 
ameliorate the condition of us all, whether educated or uneducated; 
even of the upper as well as of the lower classes I should here 
like to point out an omission in this resolution While thanking Gov 
eminent for what they have done for us, I think it is the duty of this 
Conference to suggest to Government what could be done for agricul- 
tural development in future After a trial of something like ten years 
the Agricultural Department have now found out what are the neces 
sities and wants of the agriculturists The Department have been 
finding out from time to time what is necessary for agricultural orga 
ntsation and in the light of experience gained it is now time to move 
forward Thus if there are at present say, 20 Demonstration stations 
in the Presidency for experimental purposes, we ought to increase 
that number Then at present there is only one agricultural Inspec- 
tor for each Division I think that number ought to be doubled or 
more than doubled At present again, there is one trained overseer 
for explaining new methods for each Taluka I think that number 
ought to be increased In fact the future agricultural policy should 
be markedly a policy of expansion The next point is that the Gov- 
ernment should be prepared to spend liberally on every branch of the 
Department of Agriculture The present expenditure is very limited 
compared with the vast importance of the subject, for at present 
the Agricultural Department is spending only 13 lakhs per annum on 
Its work Now if we remember that the land revenues of the Gov- 
ernment from agriculturists is about 4 cioies to spend 53 lakhs out 
of four crores on matters directly concerning the welfare of the agri- 
culturists is a very small sum indeed With these two suggestions I 
will now come to the duty of the educated classes towards the a^ri 
culturists Their first duty is to open the eyes of the agriculturists 
to the immese services rendered by the Agricultural Department The 
Indian agriculturist is not conservative, and if you ran bring any lloht 
to bear on him, I think he is not unwilling to admit it So far a3 my 
experience of the Indian agriculturist goes he is an individualist that 
is, he will do all hia operations singly For instance, he will buy 



seed for himself alone in the market, whereas the English farmer Resolution 0 h 
would buy it from a Cooperative Purchase Society Again, the 
Indian agriculturist will himself bring his goods to the market HoTbu tor 
and spend about half a dozen hours and walk four miles, whereas B s *■ amat 
the English farmer will send his milk or eggs to the nearest Co ope 
rative Selling Society I say, there is ample field here for the educa- 
ted men to come to the help of the agriculturist and convert him from 
an individualist to a co operative man (Hear, hear ) In other words, 

1 think the first duty of our educated men ought to be to begin reform 
in the country by beginning at the lowest rung of the ladder. They 
should take the village as the unit and teach the agricultunts to work on 
the co operative principle During the next thirty years when the pre 
sent generation will have passed away, owing to the growth of the co- 
operative and agricultural organisation, the agricultural condition of 
the country will be so very materially changed and almost revolution 
ised that I have no hesitation in saying that posterity will say that 
the British Government have conferred on us one of the greatest boons 
by starting their Department of Agriculture, and, I assure you, ladies 
and gentlemen, that by means of the improved agricultural methods 
the whole of the economic aspect of agriculture will be improved to 
the great advantage of the country (Cheers ) 

Mr Moro Balvant Marathe ( Balgaum ) seconded the tor m p 
resolution in Marathi thus — * ra ' 

3TT3T ^mcT 3?T<TRTgt 3Tt 

3^+Tivi ^PFfcir w 3rn> 

3TST 351% 

ST 3TTW 3nf5r *jt 

q JfT ^||(Tlc5 gEfc3 3RTT 

3T^riTg5 RT yqiqi-4T ? ^faRTR nrflqor ^J3R R 
RcSTiFT 
RTTR35TFft ” 

XT5MWI 3T1% ? 'HbO 3511^1 qJTH ^ 

sfiltcT RRR 3R55|R 3RT ^ Rft *JT JTRRR RW- 

S(T ijl^uq i T.^1 iTfsHT 33T? $V-UN^f U^WcT 

35R^ TTPR 3^TcT ^RPTT^S R 'TR'T^H 
SRRT 3PT5J 4<1|K PR 7 ! ^913*1 ^ SPRINT 3tWc5 §T RTfR *TT RK- 
t^TT fsR^t Wnrnq? 3fl% f&PFRT 3TRRT*n^t 3H% ‘siRflRl^T’r^yqi^Kui 
zk ^f > muffoi-R i *ptrt * rt SHrfqrpff 

3TCRT ?W5 PTHT 

3TR ? 3rTC 3H% TT^TTRT, ^-mi’-JIsNi^ 

STRfnj ^ ^fl¥r SR^IT 3TR % ‘ RRcTRT f 3TR 

STT%cT r f Ol ^ T %T cTRRT *tuHl Rl?^T %3R ?7?RT 

RT <5RRfT ^(*4K STHTqR ^R?T 35T5, 

3TT^JTR 31T? RaJWK fT7 

^Tff TTTH ^ 
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Rffl 3FT tW^cT 3TT? *H ?Hlt m Ztn&tt frimt ftcfl 31% t 

gtr^n 3ir^Ff smiw ftrqrcmr nr *nrc ^ 

rrm^rc ^m?r ^n^cJ^rsmjnf 3 *rr w anfca ^ ^rpr- 
ttraapff 3mw Twin?® stptr rim *ttfi snn 

Rtf WRttftT §T§%JTtf qTTtf tfR£H% 3n*?IT tfHlt t tw-Mifl 

3H^wa groift 3ri% 5 ntfts niftt in^fr wwi«$t wot 
ai?t sms ^a^§vnrfit«n mmfra m ^mr sn®% Ritfa 1 wi 
trorc ruff ?*nft atfi?w mm jot? mfra nnm ?n§3 arftcT ir 
m^rn ^ q*hr ^rar nx'-nt nmn n t«cyo n*t qTinrt imtn ro 
n«wsi^ant<T ftfRiRicfr® 1 \«i 8 re<i^! 

aiisO inw mu® q aiiR^n nicirai® m®^m 'TrtsRcr ^k^k^i 
arr^T WRtrc ^ urn msu *m<HRTcT an®, qur n \w*> 

m? 51® 3*1 \CC 0 q>f*RH«icR tfl^f < '*t*fi'lni?!j$S q Pictet 

rtH > ftnk wura sit® m RRmt swn sifsrftfi nr^aft, srRtnim an^rc 
STitor, mft mnfr^n ®$r ft® anf^t d ant tot Mr feft ant, 

f%ift RitrfnR nfr ta, ftt stt qrluicm MHO n fMt Mi®, M 
Mu urafMr wrt mft jM m~t Mm gwfanTOurift ^ nmum M 
m serf unt® nr nr smuRjcURureiR strut 3rMut grosmarocn;, uru 
*m tt ant $ un \cc\ nrcfif mtergn tr aifrmRs® trftm, 
Mr tram Mr Mi un ft^WRR *Mr Mfig MHu r W- 
fiqtff anq®T *bt ntsi Rqi? kv< rn^ ant m 
nr gnR«m ff«rr€r 5 «fr qmfr ^Tn qmm jn 3 q% 

qsi^r qm nrfr qnr Rkra ? ^ i on in i 0 

ni^rwiR nlfn ?m ?n® 3irt m <nrcr nqfk ?rtr^ ^ci¥r- 
n^ff f^TfdR®ni fifi% win t^t, ?rn™-ni ntmt ®mnr mftift 
t^r, ^r 5 mm 3H3fiT^ mraln ji 3^^ rur^ jng»t» 
n^n snuf? ^ ?wra qi^fr fmn >mnt ®f^nr f^nrm 

aim^ 7 ^cTfi ftisnm^ namN %nfran^i ntni nswn®® qrft 
?tt ®t^T ; iT nm nfRn ant w m m^Rnrqr i,®d4'di arro^m 
^infiUiqr am®i5 3 3nt wii^f ninnrnt 3qntn ?tt®t Fnm 
^lq an«“nH<n snt 3RH Mr rtI® anamnci nr^Rif nrn 
ant tori n^RR qfT ^ 5 «n^n i^in fMl ant ^ n?r nn 

ni^t h^, 000 *&< armrn gfnn ^t trar, at \\\-$ moff ^d^too 
qsR sn^nfa wm arrcST ??fi nwai? ^w^ sirnnicitT snm wnra 
Mant fficqn, niR i^ttn jrr %pir ■snrRm 3nraR nfm nr muiR ant 
nwir^ anim ^Rar anK tft®^n nRRisr^® a rnrtcfr^® an^i 
niqni^ 3innt w nRn q a^fr% ant nr sn^a qft®i nm 
nr^iRnr an*mran>fi ant nwim mqnrn n-l ^r nq$ ait ?m'Rrni 
nn nr aramr 3 ^ *nff «««+<** amn wm ant, atrRr 
n ^nRT^ 3iFfr nirnra miM® qi^am nm^® mt fti nm^R nnfl 
anTRiT mu'nR t?m ant 

qft^qr nimW wr rr^?mr 3nt nioT cm nmiH an?# 

t% intt 5 nn%® 3jit $ wm $z¥t zi 
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^ RT antfra Tirra Traafigsfc tw arftt *rt£ ura t%ar 
^ ?wi Irrar na amis amr moq rai ann tat i%am nr 

ISHR^ft a* 3 T^fr 3 Tl| an, ^T qw naTRT ^IcWfl-af *ta fart *%££ 

W, IPtf, ftlfS fit •Stsj^ tRRrWt cTSTtfr 1%IS[ ?ar 

smt j^ui% ^ fa^ma 3H3 «t firm fJ^Fff santar n?^a 3it niff 
Sr ife Cr^ni'-nr-ft s^nt nctn j%mi cnrcm nrcrcacrpnrm nrrfaf tsm 
swam ^cr^^qr aa^r^in ngT tarn stanar wpi y*Ri<ja mwas? ttt?^ 
t> muicai, §f?rf^cT steRn ana 9 at jt^it a^a 

f iff iitCr antanr, qui hit 3nrara 3imRm santar §i%f$tartr anann ?tst- 

nRURI n^T afmTfn t^m a^t ^m 9 3TW^?T JRH, 3^THT a 3Tgpift R- 
im %aa 3?^+<(n am>nr3f 3trf nr an, arm^ 

^lri<fr( t couservafcne unntiW 3IT%cT ni^m at at cnpRTOR nopa 3TT% a 
at nor snaR? an% anna nar^f wW'-rwdM rrr mnar an? 
qtfr^ft ITT^t aft IRI-4N aaR 3R nruift S^T a#T aiH S 3W 
sm anmuaw ^ ffare 9 anrft qmar ate ^iririr^tt wtm 

ai^a ftnanja aimai ftat art rannR 3mR ^taani at aiE a?Pi3 3wara 
3imaia Hu^-ri srmRT nR-ma ama ainaa «na^ ar aaa '15 nma 
^ 3 ia afit ainmn %arRi anrara nnja a^raia anm an carat arfua aiRt 
^t, ‘ araa j^aaf ar w 1 *-^ tJ ja aiasata an nt^taf^ Hli ^ lf 
mm Fra aT ar^na 3TT% ^r ^taraia in^a i^nsa lar ^nara^ ?raRn 
rnffaNn ^narna 3nnRr nfitwaMr nrara ^id^ arai ^Ta^tgaK^far nr* 

<U\ \^t an^ Tlram %a3 ar^ifr ataat mt aj^fr nijia^^ror ati^ar 

mna a ^mar araara ^arf^RT %a^T ?&-*ua, ja^ra ^t a w 3nn ^ * 
fh?j aat flwFar aror ftaft ^rrara, snq^f aTJ^a^mt te"a tar 35 
araaa caRamar Irafr ganan a*°nm f%^i an an 3n^ara a^ara 
^Tffi ir Rrwa^ aiaT gaaT ar 'pft ftea $ra^t aaia an|, a7a^ §pg, 
in^t ^ai, ara aratw, a amS aaaaa iaa acara a nrgi 'araca a^a 
ant fstaTn ea i ^iaKc ar amanar ^idiama anaara^ %aafr aia aa anta 
a^T m ararftafr g^i^arar wm ant ntarc ^aann7 fife ft^rrRar 
aafen am ^nrq^t, arraa annar a^maa anntn ^nara trayarar 
srtcni^r t'°t ^ aian^K^f ^rn ^ffa ff ant gilif^a ^rarar mi ^ 

^tr ^rto ^na M ant t *w 5 kr a«t 

n^iRT naa arft ^wtr arfr aw ^ara ^ mfr nr ‘wa? 
nr’ -ar mwnff anaRt fta ^rana ^nraaR sran wht 
air, n^Tftta aatf, a nnaaa aia fft^r iV^iwjfe n mm 
mft aa^r ftia a7 n rnai RT ^rara fMrr arfi <n? nrja at nt^RR^ 
snaw 3^ana tan a at am ^nam nai^ nn taf 

Mr Chandul B Patel (Sunt) supported the resolution in &£* 
Gujarati thus — 

T?q- ap^ft, nftpfr ait ag^t, an afta^ araar fi |t a natt g#n 
ait^ fatnat ?aa A r ait nnfr nramr «m# ^nt gwnnan^ srn^at 
JT^rn aant ?n^t nramr Tf ?at, ait tt 5^t^anaan wit nnff nr 
arar atarar ^mft Ra: ^ri at arfr g a snag mraa stt ap- rat nar nm iar 

a vsl ftnkt art 3ift3n a^ %wia man am d, 3 # mfr m^arar rnmar d 
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k« elution pn Hvjirnrr TmiRTg gm*F HmrTmt stthit rhrptt m 

iwprftViiflW* w % » ^ ^ «, 

aKg neult ttte gvnTon^ rs* RTR 'IRRf IT RSTW 3*H T7T n«ff 3 fH 

sni^T'i ^ wnrar 3 tpr 3tst mm rr^ 5 . 

3M sf% at-prafil'SE 3 ¥ trmh I^hur rht ^ptcTht sitfff wrwk 
3TT iplfqnT iftjt RR # HT H «§iR$ 3. TTRlirfa RTPJRtftsr 3 RRRTR 

rhst stprt b, arm b aft arretr. a jri <ttw hir^tt mteti 
TTTfcft gvRTOTIRfl 3TTRR RHH? RT* RnRTR-j ^ ¥ 5R*TRr RR, TJC*TT Rtsft 
RRRK, R^TRI 3ft gJRK T aft f^KT $gftsft |Rfaf ^TW «TTR 

RRT RRT fTTU’-ft 3TT 3^R1 tr R*Tt, RUT ft?T RTRIRI T^H, RTR *ftft <\Rt 
RTRiPHT Q? T*|R 3TT 3RRI^T b. 

ffo R RRRf RRI fTRRRlR ^T Wl TJ. RTR 3ft RIR tyit Bl 

ft? RTflO RT^TTR ft* 3 V MlRtfftnR 3. Tfcjftft M fi^RT 3J RR HTR- 
R3 qatsm 5HV b ^TRftsft VR^FR’-fr Rftpi ?TRK «|fRR IT^RT <!« 
Zm afcft R^l? , 

ffo §3\ fcMf 3RT3T RKR aTN!T TTTRR ^5TRT tnftftf ffR^RT gRTtt 
^RHT § TTTRt RTRTR § ft R$IR 3TT^CrRR 3. rftl gvRnjRtR ^ItRT ftcTHTR 
RTR^rT RWTT 3 ftR RTR fcftg 3 3 %R% RIR^K RTRTRRT t ftg g RT 
ft&g 3Pff Rtf#. &§tT aft TT^TRt RRV RRTR RR>31 RRtP 3g3 aftr b 
TT^Rj JJTpR 3TR Ri TTTRRT ^RTT R°1TR b R RRTR b. *^5Rr ftgmft 
^RRRT-fr 3TTRr$ ^TRT RTR^K RTRlI STcRTTgRiRr 3T% RtURT RRT&, 3T% ^ 
r£ ^®RTr5n RTR^TT RTRRTRt TT T T f^RTVT 3TTRTT RTR 3. 

#<fTRTfHT 3TR 2 TT^ 1 ^ ffRIR RTTRTf^lT 5RRT RTR^TT R^RTRI 

3P-RR R?RRg RT3 ^fk R| 3TTft ^IRR RRT R amtTPTr RTR &. RTR V* RTR5T- 
T^T R^TH 3T^ RRTRRT RRMRf RR3 R 3RSR FRt <(R ^RT ^{RRlf 3^ 

RRT SR^TlO RR 3RT b. TRfr f^T^ft RtUR RTRTRT %3gT TRfft 

?TR ?T <t R^RT RTTRlff d. 

&TRTsrf w ^rrwr «sp# st^t o’, rtrt w»wr <t 

RRIR % ^fflRlfpTT RTRPRTTR ROT R»Tt. RRT^ RRTRT TWt 

RRtRt RTR sJ, ROT ^ f^RKT $T|cT gt^T 3TR0] £rRl»-fi ^TT ^ITFT RRT. RTRRfT 

RRTRWIRi ^ ^TtR TR^Z RTR§ tT T7^ TTJRR RT^R R?T% RRiRT l 

3T^ R^TR R?f% TTT ^ 3WR Rg RRT RR 3TRgRT ? MfRT^Tf gRROTT 

f ^ ^TTR gTR^R^ RTR^RT^ Rl2 fi^T RRR^fl b. RTRt R1R| 3TR 
fJRi §rI RW R g^TR ffaf 31^ RTRRf Rl 3RT gRT ^|3 ^%^T?Ht gRRRiT 
RRvft Rtflcft 3TTR01 RT? 3TTRTR TRTg^T gRTRJTPfT RT’I^T %R tfcfl R’JT. 

MlR^RT gRRt ^TRTRT RRRRT TfJR^d^q RRT 3TR3R0 RTRcT RTR g^Rt 
TTTTRT^t b %, RfSTRRT ^S'TRTlTRI <TcT 3 ^ ^RJRR SRRP-ft 3^tRT ^TcflRT- 
&IR f^StR RHR^t RRTRt RMT. STRIRT ^TTTRT^R Rt ?RR"R RRR^T »-RT % -3Rf> 
Rf^pfT *£§ 3T5~RT R^RfR 3Tjnr£ RT?TR r 3TT?3 

ITT SR RITRIT, TffRRT?E RI^RT flgTRm JETRTn W STRRT gRTTOR 7R % 
item i?fFfr grarsi m b, w ^ 3mo7^ j ^ sfrrt f%fr str 

^jftRRT RTRT *RRT ^TTf «RPWT Rf ORR %R ftf RT5 3RRH R# <%f- 
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hSSX? wr. # ssft m ar fort font 3 ^ *m 

of Agriculture ^JTI3 *pft 3#JRT #^>#3 Hr# SP^t. H^TO% ^Hr 

Xf i> *£' &§for 3fT ffoit ^ ppr# m*m #£ ^ trftqsft, ** awrfi 

mpfr ^rf^TRT^rr at %|3t srmT ^rnt q?g htct *g0 *m 

qtqfl ffopl #3?f 'T^cT i n^*JP Hill'S' qT# ^T% it. ST^TT 3pt # 

%q qgqw <rg h^t qpft q* It. qig qq'r ^rr $m, fot qfrft 
ssppfr ^gat qnmt qqsrs qrfr g% fo c*?r qun£ fot qqr 
qqpfr a. qqt> tfm *rn £f<rtqt «wrf 3 ^ ^ %r & 
%§?ft grq m foqt 3rmT arqqng fearer cht^ ^rt% fori qpp *m 3pt 

^HT tVJdHMtiT 3TH^v ^ 'pTtCr g4H%. 

3R*ti^ fit 3WRf qrj ru^i qsst q-.fifomis 3$ y-juidni gvfe PHfmpr 
TTSH^fr %T3 3^ #4d<j# ^foWTH fHHTCT #^3T qitfl ^milt, 
m q TT^'fl H^n ITHTHT 3^ 3l ^3 sfr^ ^1# fm=q# qtaiRjtf 
%|frqppfr qqpt fo 3rqrruRi hth It. wt*R ‘ jp^m\ »g qr q# atf zft M- 
an# for ^ht 3Hfqsnnr 3fofom qt# ffqqrrcqn qfo fora ^r it.’ 
'*qft fopfo HTtf ^TT for apft qfHH 3hquii HTF^fMdr lt=f# f ^ f3$i*if 

% fofrqr^ 3imft fo It ftfo gqt, fo for % Rifori ?fo Irfo 
5* *ira for w qfo, fqrfo hth^k httr# ¥Wfo £ra?fi fo pwf( 
m’-km v§. iq^TfoFPt qimqr 3 ihtjt q^ qg ^tht ^ HTtr sht- 
qqr^ ^ffo <m q^r qqrqr &, for¥ am, 3injT qia# qs q%^ntr, pni 
q^fot, qg 5r^r ffo^ gPKciT ^§a apt h^k^ht q^foror #qMI’ for 

Hfqr# ft^Riq fqqrfoiqq qfl d. m foWinr 

Mi#q ^ ffon-qro qrqr PRq, 31 ^ ^ 5rrq gq% tid*i4 i*t 

3f?q jpmqr qRt zti qr# mc5 frm ^qwr ^pq a«rr ssrqgfr «ri 

sppt qrq^R Hwrt ^ ^|at ht^ f^foc ihupt ^f?r f# &, 

foi 3 £ji^*ri^ ^r qqq^t qpm ar% ftiqqf ?fot & fo *n^ HTfarf 

315-qrfqpfr ^ qtroft HPTqt HPRt 3q^R fot ar% ; ur?r rKqrn?ft fjqT^.un 
t?ftq qrs^rqqr »frq^ *n^ f5^H d % 5rnrft Hrn^ sir ffqwr rr^rq 

^ffi sthri qfqr^i^Ht# * qiXi^R qRq ^ y 5ftt hth^r wti^ 

rtffor #13 P^ftarm #rq ^ Jisr q^fr q# ^uuTdiqi a# d ?qft 
fqft ^ 5 ft qrsqr qtffot qqqt qqp ^Cr htr^k fH+K*n ^3 qan qfort 
arrat qTRPqqtq #f %S3 JPIT HT2 ^I-54t ^qr \ d. 

The resolution was then put to vote and carried unanimously, 

NINTH RESOLUTION. 

Etefclopmcnt of flnfcfflcuotts fln&ustrfcs. 

The Hon*xile Mr. Lalubhai Sam aldas (Bombay), In moving 
the ninth resolution, observed :— 

Mr. President, Brother* Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — This 
tesolutiou was to be moved before you by the Hon'blc Mr. Godbole, 
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but as his health is not good 1 have the honour to move it It runs 
as follow s — 

“ In view of the great dislocation of trade and the ini 
men se loss caused bj the terrible war and in view of India s 
industrni dependence on the countries* which arc it war with 
His Majesty s Government this Conference earnestlj appeals 
to our countrj men for the development of mdi 0 enous mdus 
tries in this 1 rad, and respect fulh invites the attention of the 
Government to the necessity cf activelj encouragiug and pro 
moting the same and of appointing a Committee of officials and 
non officials to enquire into and to suggest the best means of 
promoting the new, and developing the existing industries in 
this Presidencv 


Resolut on on 
De clopmcnt 
of Ind gencus 
Indus nes 

Ho Sit 1 r 

Lalubhat 

Sant alias 


Gentlemen, — Perhaps jou will thml this is a large order It is a 
large order We are thinking of industries of the whole Presidencv 
and tbej are so many that it I were to take up for discussion even a 
few of those that have been affected bj this temble war I think 
I should far evceed the time limit put on the mover of resolutions bj 
the President ( Laughter ) 

The President Ladies and gentlemen I will give the Honble 
Mr Lalubhai five minutes more (Loud laughter ) 

The Hon BLEMr Lalubhai continued \nv one who is connec 
ted with trade or industrj m this countrv will find that he has suffered 
bj excessive rise in prices of all articles imported into India The prices 
have automatical!) gone up our trade is dislocated and consequent 
there is an immense loss to the countrj I am referring to the arti 
Cles of ordinarj use such as glass ware sugar chemicals silk and tho 
like M e used to get tnem from German) and \ustn i both of vvhicn 
are now at war with His Majcstv s Govermnen On these two coun 
tries we depended for the supplv of most of these articles, and now 
on account of the war that dependence Ins been acccntuited ind we 
feel the situation very keenlj It would not be possible to start here 
all the industries that existed in the countries which are at war with 
Great Britain To expect to do that would be like crying for the 
moon But we can easdj start some of the most necessarj mdustnes 
The first requisite in this matter is of capitil which is proverbiallj 
shj But even this sh) capital will be forthcoming if the promoters 
of new industries are persons who tn their business capabilities and 
honest management have won the confidence of the investing public 
The other requisite is technical 1 nowledge W Iule in some cases we 
maj have to seek m the beginning the assist ince of foreign experts 
in many others our j oung men who have received special technical 
instruction lit England, on the continent or m America mav be able 
to take charge of these new industries The capitalists and these 
technical men must work m greater harmonj than thev have done till 
now, if the cause of new industries is to succeed in this Presidencj 

Then there is the difficulty of the want of ‘ skilled labour In 
the case of new industries it has been found that the greatest ditfi 
cult) is to find skilled labour If we cannot get men locallj wc maj 
21 
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Resolul on on 

Development 

ot InJ geoous 
Indus nes 

Hen bit 

U\M« 
Stmtli at 


>«• w-b» - *» :rr g .iL .* .»*» * 

terrty md can verv welldo n.thont ™ c , rncstI) and .£ «. 

these foreign 'skilled lnboure b<> ab](J to 

.11 put our shoulders to the wheel 1 ^ to tta point re 

atort soon . feu ■— * “ M U tht. there are many 

i , - » Vi*, necessiry capital and expert men i a T , . 

“"Sg ■— r.ppo nA, rectors of Industries Sometimes 

. r > 

post o£ a Director of Industries but for the appointment of a Com 
mittec of officials and non officials 


Amongst the latter of course, there should be industrialists and 
if possible scientific experts also to conduct an industrial mvestiga 
tiou 1 do not forget tint Government have undertaken an inquir) 
into tw o industries one of which is the liaudloom mdustrj for which 
thes appointed an expert whose report I belies e most of jou base 
read it shows what 1 md of worl can be done b> our people The 
other mdustrj taken in hand was oil pressing \n inquire into the 

cxi still condition of the mdustrj etc Ins been conducted b> an ex 

pert nppoi iteU b> Gov ernment 1 he reports of these Committees w ill 
be submitted to the l ov eminent the capitdists will then see in nhat 
pjrticuUr localities p irtiular industries could successfulh bo started 
And after t os ernment h is t decided as to the concessions w hich are ne 
cessxrj and which they can gi\c the report will be issued to the public 
Youl now that the foreign product has to pay freight which the Indian 
product has not to pnj IE we can start industries with the facilities 
enumerated above they will be able to stand foreign competition even 
iftcr the war Gentlemen 1 have reached the limit of fifteen minutes 
(Laughter) I wont tale up more time in commending the resold 
tion for j our acceptance (Cheers ) 


^ Mr jAMNanAsDw At kadas DiiArAMsLY (Lombaj) in second 
Tour*** tr ing the resolution said — 


Mr. Trcsi lent Brother and bister Delegates,— In this resolution 

there arc three important points to be dealt with First there is 
tin, r let that « ire face to fnee "HI i situation In winch w« 
find outsell es helpless to cart) on those industries for which we have 
largcli depended upon foreign n itions, those nations that arc it rre 
sent, at "at with His Majesty s Government Being connected " itlr 
oneofthose.ndu5tr.es mjself Ulunk I am m a positron to speak of 

the difficulties w.th which the people "ho ate connected with that 
industry, are f.rce.1 at present in omj rag on th rt mdustrj , I mean, 
the importation ot dj e stulfs, chemicals and sizinn materials The 
war has made it possible for these stuffs to be imported from Ger 
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KeJolut on on 
Improvement 
oflndgenous 
Industries 

Mr Jj) aits 
I) Dkar* ty 


mg the foreign industries Unless ladies and gentlemen, the 
Government gi\cs an assurance of this kind, India must give up all 
attempts at the industrial development of the country For, the policy 
of subordm iting India s interests to those of I ngland and the active 
encour igcmcnt of foreign industries consequent upon the notion that 
Lngland s interests will be therein preserved, will make all industrial 
development of Indi i impossible N) to sum up we requtre for our 
new mlustnesthc encouragement of the Government coupled with 
the assurance that our industnca will be protected against and not be 
subordinated to the foreign inva lers \\ jth such a guarmtee and with 
the supph of our own eapitil md skilled labour, I do not see an) rca 
son wh) woshoull not be able tostuid shoulder to shoulder with 
others nations in the development of our respective industries 
(Cheers ) 
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make enquiries as to which o£ the Indtan products can *ucces 3 full> 
replace German and Austrian product Subsequent!} the> appoint 
ed a Committee, which has submitted a report which appeared 
recentlj m newspapers I have got cuttings of that report from a 
newspaper There were supplied to me b} the Servants of India 
Societ} Gentlemen, we should ask the Local Government to do 
exactl} what the United Provinces and the Bengal Governments have 
done I would here make an appeal to mv own countrymen It is 
no use appealing to worn out, old men, but to >oung men who hare 
got energ} and enthusiasm to cam on industries to a succ-ssfnl 
issue I would like to sj} that we want joung men who would, 
instead of trjing to get University education or to enter the Govern* 
ment service, receive primary education sufficient to enable them to 
understand the countr) s want* and launch into some enterprise or 
industry If the} do that the da} s of India s dependence on foreign 
countries ma) be said to be numbered Our v oung men ougi t to 
enter upon enterprises with singleness of puipose 3rd commercial 
integrity. If there had been co nmercial integrity among our people 
there would not hav e been those bank failures and bank disasters 
which we witnessed some time ago What is necessarv is that our 
}oung men shoo’d have patience and that the} should tr} to work 
honest!} for the promotion of the industries thei undertake to 
carr} on ( Cheers ) 

Mr Shankar Bnplji Sant ( bangamner ) also supported the 
resolution in Marathi as follows — 

3l*qa W<EKTS T F 3TTF ^ fTTF F^fTS 3TT^T rFR ?T ftrpT 

STTF ^cI$TF FftTPFT 3?T> FFWI TFHFm ThTTH SFTFTF 3TT? 

sTraffe fttfr ^ft art? f mm 'i ?n f?tx~ 

*T2 3pT^r FT? 53F ^5 -jTT% FTe<m tlFJFH F?Ff uii-<iT 

TT^T ISTFFT ^^TF F?R RTTT 3THR F riff cTC FT <F R2FT5TT ?T<TR FT 

gmwi FRf ffcftf wl* ’Stef tt; €r ft tiftt ^ ftct 
srpri^ 3TT^ T TFTjS FT ?£*TFF SR -Tit TFJ FIR Fl2ldHffr 

'TiF?TT fMI 3^TTF FcTH, FT 'TTFR SIT 3FTFTTI TTTgT F^F 3TH<5 
FT ^vnFmjF 3TTTF %?T FTI?F 

FFTTT^TI F^FIIFTTTC 3TO TlNW$ 5*v F ^TTF Fnff ■HV'I 

T?j TI^ 3TfF ^TcTTP STJsFFTJ? VT TFRFn7 27T ^ ^ T3 JT?rTT 

an? ?FTFZ 3TTUI 3T(f -.FTT^T rtFFTTT 'elfORT FT^F FTT gF %?7 FU, 

^F'-TT ^Tl^[ ?FT 3fFT 3T«*U|Wi J TTF FTF TFTcTF JWT F3F FTf T^ 
FIT STrnt, T F I HH i m 3Fl^r 3F^T*T gF ^rz FT ^T^l FTF F2? 
3TT? 3TPRFT $yWFlU| TUT fiTTFI FTTF T3FWT F*T 'aTTFTF 3TFFR TFT 
FI ( Free Trait- ^ TFT tSlF MCd *TT?r cFT FT^T* 

37T?, F ? FTtfF ^TCT FTTFT ^TTF •aFT 
TR FTF FFPJTr Ft V 51 F 3TT TTT^rFT 3F^f SHT fFFT <FTF^T $3R 
TCTT2 fTTxU FTsTTFRFI *Fm S’T 5RFT T TFT •F'TTT t-nlU f'tT T STIFF 
etTTFT ST r^FR T ttoTT r FFTF FTTTt TFT 2ft?, «FT ‘F'tTFT FT IF 
FFTFI FTSTF r?^F FhRTF 3 FFtF ^31 ?PT ^ FTF «?TFTT ^nff 

SFkrvFI TRlfr 5^R fTF^i ^ SvF^FT ?F-r'sFr5 
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kesolut on on 

Improvement 
of Ind genous 
Indu s 

Ur Jinmaitts 
Ii l)kar» sty 


mg the foreign industries Unless ladies and gentlemen the 
Government gn cs an assurance of this kind, India must give up all 
attempts at the industrial development of the country Tor, the polic) 
of subordinating Ind a s interests to those of Lngland and the actne 
encour igcment of foreign industries consequent upon the notion that 
Lngland s interests will be therein preserved will make all industrial 
development of Indi i impossible S) to sura up we require for our 
new in lustr es the encouragement of the Government coupled with 
the assurai cc that our ndustrica will be protected against and not be 
subordinated to the foreign mv v lers With such a guarantee and with 
the supph of oui ov n capital ind skilled labour, I do not see an) rea 
son why we should not be able tostmd shoulder to shoulder with 
others nations in the development of our respective industries 
(Cheers ) 
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make enquiries as to which oE the Ii dnn products can «uccesafull) 
replace German and Austrian product bubsequentl) the) appoint 
ed a Committee which has submitted a report which appeared 
recentl) mnewspipers 1 have got cuttings of that report from n 
newspaper There were supplied to me b) the ben-ants o£ India 
bociet) Gentlemen we should ask the Local Go\ eminent to do 
etactlj what the United Provinces and the Bengal Governments hate 
done I would here make an appeal to mv ow d countr) men It is 
no use appealing to worn out old men but to >oung men who have 
got energy and enthusiasm to carrj on industries to a succ^ssfnl 
issue I would like to saj that we want }oung men who would, 
instead of trjmg to get University education or to enter the Govern 
ment service receive primal) education sufficient to enable them to 
understand the countr) s want-s and launch into some enterprise or 
industry l£ they do that the dajs oflnd i s dependence on foreign 
countries ma) bo said to be numbered Our v oung men ougt t to 
enter upon enterprises with singleness o£ purpose and commercial 
integnt) If there had been co 1 roercial integrity among our people 
there would not have been those bank failures and bank disasters 
which vve witnessed some time ago What is neccssarv is tbat our 
) oung men shou d have patience a"d that the) should try to work 
honestl) for the promotion of the industries tbev undertake to 
carr) on ( Cheers ) 

Mr Shankar Bapuji Sant ( bangamner ) also supported the 
resolution in Marathi as follows — 

3?ajapT$TCT3T Sf ff T ffcR t, 4TJT ^ fTTJ 41 ^cT ^ 

torm JT^nr an? ^ 

afrniiw nraeffer 4rc^t f%ar an? ^ 4m forr mrc 4T?fa $ 5n 

^ -^p 41$ ^ OIUUI1 <u 

I»PTtTT 3^^ K?Fl 41%d *T fW HT ?rdnf <K 

Cr 3tr> ?ri fr ^ ^ 

n irt 'fT'T JTPngyr 

iftfr nr nr srmNr ^tp 4m w 

^ 3TKH 

3M5I znwx 3^ 375^ wi 

4i tig arr* xm> 4r^^rj2 wi 

c5iro 4 m 4 a 4i^i if^t tu? 

%mt ZTT m ^ #r 3^ ^ ^ ^ 

^sFial, ?r wm ^ nm mzr 

4T? =*n umr S* ™ 

( I ree Tr-vlc *nft W ^ 

®Trfc? 3TT?, f ? «t*n Ttn tftfTtn 4Tf 5cm 4TT 

ffa wfpT bS wa * w** ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

5^ mn?r^iT s 1 ' 1 ^ c^tki jht g mn 

5f ^ , "' s, ™ :vrl 

^m?T5 3^*1 ^ ^ W ”3 ■ETS 

Rjfn iitMr zpxii 5^f Qi&l 5T??r ^ i i 2 ^ Vi ' £ ' 1 ^ 
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Rettiation on %% c^TT HE fcfl^ TT^l ^ HU qW 3qnWrf- 

U*tz opotnct ^ ^ ^ «*. 

^ksi nrsqa srg^q %\? ant ht ^ m.\ swttrt *tqq sw^nisRiq 
M ~ s q ut^Ku qr£f h(t Rnu^t ^fi fqwiRraiq ms^r ^T srorc nrff $$t<f 
Sjnt jtt?, iro iqlfcqT vn^^'Hr q ^rmq^q ^ 

VXZ13 'TSWTT Hlff 

qqH qURT^ q 

^niPTI 3UcT Z q^lfa 3HT51 sRlHtt JTf?R^ £2?^ H VW 

wi 3 m? <HsT HHRT J?H, #37^W moiHR He 1 * 9^%?! 
*S°nl qf^fm mi *rg< ^teHr ?m qsi^Ti q ^ ^msu 

Hf2T 5R UT^I^ 3fl$ afl 3WT ^il HUTTR RT HW1HH WnwqtTOlH 
snrra^ qrs? rtst ftqn rtt zrfr Ri3 ms saqqr ^hh q^Hi h^h 
qrrmT qqi tr^f vm *toh ?ih qH^qRSq^ftufr shut ^npngs 4*&& 

s^ a>r mfc, eft mi H^rcu gu sjiwm qn hih qq ^ 

RT3i qqnHr pmtnyt mfr q qq: qqi ^iiu qm 

qRfi qft ffri mrq t&m 3tohih q HT^njrni nqn ?u?i * 3^ E 1 ** ^ 
Fniqq^ wq ^strt qrc qrqqT Pi'?' 

RRIRR 3KTTif> l3qq V^I qnlpi qi, ftteWFUfl *i«tKt 

m? ta foq at qmiqqMf, qn at ms qmqr ^tmq ^tpti 
HtffHT HH?T Irqi «f?2T 3nw q^in qr?T frfi 5STH HTKJ ^TRI Wttt Z W 
m3 ffi^r&r 3n|, q fqrf? m?! hh qr5 qm r^t q^ cU^rt 
wn r^ 3nJ gj^ cgr^lC)’ ms sTrqlwrq fm?? 

mqiiSi^ f^s[ ^ %^tCi hth q 3 UPjttt ht^i, ^ qrfr 

I fT^l?' 3mnP7T ?l?iH qrZH qi^T 

3irm TqiJW HWKH 3TTWT JTT3 tq^f 3?H URRf fq|3TqT ^^(1 

fi KJ ^qnqrO ^ 5 mv\ xtiiw qq?5t ^TiqrTf =rcrz ^ srefi 
qn q^r w fq^rr m3 qum^ qrz^i qar q ^rr 
?c!^ snq©f ^'■iiqqrfr ftrr^q qrq^r m? - qiqKHTUH;, ff ffrfo mtf 
qrfr qu ht^k q 3tiq3i qiqlmfr funqi^q sq^rar 3 %hh qrq 
quRT qrqqqf qqqqr q^qitRqt tp? qtf^^ ;a'i mnq pi zuqm m 3nq^ 
aryftqq ^qr 

The resolution \vas put to the \olc and carried unanimous!) 

TENTH RESOLDTION. 

Cljc Tkbotl Settlement 


Mr G C Bll.vrc ( Roha ) moved the tenth resolution as fol 
lo^rs — 

Mr President, Brother Deletes Udies and Gentlemen -The 
resolution which has been placed m my land* run* thus — 

"This eontctence requests Goscmraent to accord relief lo 
the Iholl and their tajats la the Kolaba Diitnct svith due 


9i 


regard to the assurances given during the debates on the Khoti Resolution on 
Settlement Act and the representations of such public bodies Kbl ^ t ‘ ,t 

as the ‘ Decern Sabha ' " 

f/r c c 

GUt, 

Ladies and gentlemen, it will appear from the wording of the 
resolution that it speaks of the Khoti Settlement Act and requests 
Government to give relief to the Kolaba khots and their rajats on the 
assurances made at the time of the passing of that Act It will 
therefore be worth while to know a little of the bistorv of that Act 


The first survej was introduce J into the konkan Districts, nz , 
Ratnagiri and Kol iba, about the \ ear 1862-6'; W hen th" Surv ey Offi- 
cers survejed the Districts and introduced the new settlement, 
they did not pa} regard to the di«tinction between a khalsa Milage 
and a khoti Milage As a matter of fact thev ought to hare done so, 
because there is reallv a difference between the tenures m a khalsa 
Milage and a khoti Milage The khots of the Konkan Districts, viz , 
Ratnagm and Kolaba, of course, protested against this anomaly, and 
one of the Ratnagiri Khot« filed a suit against Government in the rear 
1867 The Government, after some time, m the >ear 1874, appointed 
a Commission to enquire into the rights of the khots and the tenants 
But the enquir> was confined to the Ratnagm District onlj On th e 
report of that Commission Government found that the survev officers 
were wrong in introducing the survev settlement to khoti villages^ 
and hence Government thought it neces*ar\ to pass an Act regarding 
khoti tenure aaJ tha‘ Act , Act 1 of itSo known as the Khoti Set- 
tlement Act This Act was made applicab'e to the Ratnagm District 
onlj, in the first instauce Provision is made therein authorising the 
Local Government to introduce the Act into villages in the Kolaba 
District at anv time After the pissing of tins Act the suit against 
Government was compromised 


Xow it will be interesting to know wh> this provision, viz , the 
power to extend the Act to the Kolaba District, was made in this 
Act. The khoM tenure is to be found in onl\ four Tilukas of the Ko- 
laba District, viz , Mahad, Mangaon Roha and Dart of the Pen, 1 e , 
Nagotliana Tela fill the > ear tS^o thts portion of the Kolaba Dis- 
trict formed part of the Ratnagiri District and thus was a part and 
parcel of the Southern Konkan District of the olden times The khoti 
tenure of tins Southern Konkan was of a similar nature The Govern- 
ment too were of the same opmion and hence m the Khoti Settlement 
Act provision is made to introduce this Act into the Kolaba District. 
When this Bill of 18*0 was before the Legislative Council, Ko aba 
khots applied to Government that the provision, of the Bill should be 
made appl.c vble to the kolaba District But Government then replied 
that as the B,U was not passed into Hw the khots should wait a little 
Then again after the pass.ng of this Act the Kolaba khots reminded 
Government of their assurance and petitioned for the ^cUon of 
this Act into their D.stn.t Governmental first was .ncl.rcd to ncc, , 
to this request and ordered the Commission^, ; 
introduce the new settlement But at that time the or Iwo- 

, . , * n r*port sUtmgtbat the tenants would 

lafca intervened ^d made “ P ^ sctt i ed at tbe tiac 

be uuwilhng to pay an> thing more in* 
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of the «une> till the guaranteed period was over Hits report was 
accepted bj Government and the whole matter rested there Then 
after the guaranteed period was over otie of the kolaba khots filed a 
suit against Government in the jear 1873 as the khoti S-ttlement 
Act was not made applicable to his District But ultmiatcl) it was 
dismissed b> the Honouraole the High Court of Bomba) on a techm 
cal ground viz , that it v as premature 


Ladies and gentlemen there is thus no law at present prevalent 
in he kolaba District rt this khoti tenure, except the two sections of 
the burvev Settlement \ct mz sections j7 and 38 of the Act I of 1865 
cspccnlk the latter section winch empowers the survev officers to 
fix the demands of the khots over their tenants khoti villages are 
managed bv khots at present after passing annual kabulajats to Gov 
ernment khots demands are not fixed at the time of the Revision 
Survej The provisions of these kabula) ats are not settled and new 
clauses arc introduced into these kabulav ats at the sweet will of the 
executive authorities \s an illustration of this I shall point out to 
v ou one of the proposed clauses in the new form of the kabulavats 
which Government intends to take from the khots 

1 lie clause is ’■» of the new form of the kabulajat It runs 
thu» — W e sh ill attend the Government officers whenever we ma) 
be required to do so 

\ow, ladies ind gentlemen 1 am reall) at 1 loss to understand 
the true meaning of this clause 1 he words Government officer, 
ma> inc ude even the Police Patel or a village mahar The term roav 
include n forest officer or an officer of the Ldncational Department 
In fact the words mav include mv Government official Ihcn are 
wc khots to get ourselves confined to our villages and not to go out 
of it at an> time because am Government officer might send us a 
cull * I won t trouble vou here with other more contested clauses 
of the ne« form • 


Ladies and gentlemen such is the unsettled state of the khoti 
tenure in the kolaba Distuct and for this reason vve request the 
Government to give relief to the khots ind their rajols in accord 
ance with the assurances alread) given and this can on!) be done b\ 
introducing the hlioii settlement into this District at an carl) date I 
hope, th“rcfore ladies and gentlemen vou will all accord jour hearty 
support to this resolution (Cheers ) 


Mr VasUUEo Bmkiishsv alias Anas vheu Mehfnovle 
swnn led the re« 1 itio in Mint! 1 t’m - 

aiwtf tt?rn3T, -siiki fiv-qnnu rr t 3mr tm? for, v mz, 

?trs 4r arrpnr girth stirm*! ^rn^n rrr?R 

^ <f( miMi ittia crr;n *1 ttfifn: 3 j ?r q VRtm/f m f5iwRr 
inmrq aiiRt rrcnri htTpit ttojt ftrp - fpi ftr- 

ft5I, 
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?n Tmqr ^ RtcfHr %% ipto q^jf 3 ^ m 

^Ri gra qm w air^a, -sttm g^tirro ^s?rt h^ <* ^ 

q qr^ir ssT^r m m ^7 jrarm hto ^m m mui 3R?q 3 ^ 

^ ^Itft srtrt fl^R ^ar^Kfrr irznrc ^ ^j%q 

^ gFT^ T- ?K(?a *tr fra car %2f ^t<j rtct 

*^jp rtrm fl;m ft-mar^r Vr fia7 tfrrit ?rgr pqR 5 R ae?r 

^iRRrVr ?mr far *tc ^r|r tj? f^gmjjr a Ttlar 

^w^RRrf^Mr qr 3Risa o^fr jtr ^nfr aa^r RtdPRre %^t 
si qr q7, Rt?fr ’Pra^r erg? a tor %*Rm <p£\ ai^wicR wir 3ttto 
«ioqm w an^T r$ar mfr to ^ r$7 Ria ^itou toi for wm sa^frt- 
^ W qr^ 3m ton® % ?r^i Riaraf 3 ru qjf *frfr 

^ aarmgz q=-f? toto 3 a tos mmr, a(r m Rrcf 
tow sra^a 3ir> a ^jr wrr r?r7 rj zm 3nfjrar 
^ mm m 3mafqa \ni a 3 tpw m m cam aara mat *'qR rmlt 
snqsft mrr aar 

The resolution was put to the vote °nd earned unammouslj 

ELEVENTH RESOLUTION. 


She congress Organisation. 

The Honble Mr N II S\m*rth (Bomba}) m moung the 
eleventh resolution, said — 

Mr President, Brother Delegates and bister Delegates —I am go 
mg to place before jou a resolution with regard to the Indian National 
Congress Organisation in connection with which I am happ} to sa}, 
this Conference has proved a signal success (hear hear) on account 
°f the self sacrificing and earnest efforts of our friends here who have 
laboured to mate it the success it has proved to be (Cheers ) The 
resolution is thus worded — 

‘This Conference appeals to all public spirited men in 
the Presidency to co operate whole heartedl} in promoting and 
popularising the ideals and methods of the Congress and m or 
gamsing political life on the lines laid down in the constitution 
and rules of the Indian National Congress Organisation 

Before I proceed to deal directlj with the subject of the resolu 
tion, Jet me, with jour permission, dot the is and cross the ts 
of that resolution It asks all public spirited men in the Presidencj 
to co operate « whole heartedlj -not half hearted!) (laughter)— 
in ‘ promoting — not thwarting (renewed laughter)— and popu- 
larising — not reviling (laughter continued)— tile ideals and methods 
of the Congress, and, what is stillmore important, not * disorganising 
but “organising (cheers) the political life of the countrj on the lines 
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* promotion of national unit) J VouWill find that exprdssiort eui 
laid down in the constitution and rules of Indi in National Congress 
Organisation (Hear, hear and cheers ) 1 hat is the import and sit. 
nificaoce of the resolution before >ou 

Brother and Sister Delegates, I think it necessarj to point out at 
the outset that the Indian National Congress is not a Parhamert in 
as hich two political parties are represented one contending against 
the other for power and authority to rule over the land No, it is 
not a Parliament m which, if the Liberals arc in power, the Tones arc 
in opposition and trjwg to oust them and itce icrsa That is not the 
true conception nor the real function of the Congress The Congress 
is not a Parliament m an) real sense of the term W hat i« it then ? The 
Congress is a politics’ bod) of a p irticular persuasion It is a part* 
organisation of persons of the same political platEarra animated b) 
one common impulse of working together harraotuousl) (hear, hear) 
for a stead) reform of the existing s>stcm of adnnnis ration in order 
ultimate!) to uplift India b> constitutional methods from the position 
of a dependency to th it of a self governing member of the British 
bmpirc. (Loud applause ) It is a tabernacle open to all pious w or 
shipers— >ea ev en to repentent sinners (cheers), but the repentence 
must be sincere v.hear, hear) with nn open avowal of it before the 
shnne (Loud cheers) Is an) bod) who is sincerel) m agreement 
with our aims, methods and aspirations prevented from open!) join 
mg our organisation m the regular way and wholeheartedly render 
ing serv ice through it to his raothciland ? (Cheers ) I here ore some 
who complain that the) ate kept out \\ ho keeps them out ? Not we 
The) themselves We are the members of a particular political orga 
msation with definite aims and definite methods and with a definite 
constitution under which it is open to an) one who wishes to serve 
the motherland to join hands with us and work for national advance 
ment 1 hat is the function of the Indian National Congress. That is 
the function of our great National Organisation The word “organi 
sation postulates ever) constituent element of it, ever) affiliated part 
of «, tonVnbvAvng vVs sYmsc of xT.ergy wrvl dvieVavgvng vVs twwciWrtrtd 
rcsponsibilit) to the w hole bod) It is idle to talk of what is artfull) 
called automatic affiliation of an extraneous bod) , desiring to re- 
main outside and be)ond the control of the main bodv, unaffected by 
its throbbing pulsations and indulging it ma) be, in activit) hostile 
to the heart impulse of the whole organisation (Hear, hear) There 
can bo no affiliation unless there is real unification ( Cheers ) And 
unification b) affiliation if 1 ma) sa) so is the breath of an orgam«a 
tion the soul of an organisation, the conditio smt ji d non of an orga- 
nisation No organis ition can exist without the affiliation of ever) 
Itmb of it, without the same heart impulse animating ever) part ©r it 
without the same blood running through ever) vein of it (loudchcers) 
to that the moment an> part of it Is pinched or injured, the brain may 
feel the impact, the heart rra> feci the shock and the whole body pia) 
feel the painful sensation at once In other words there must be a 
umfyirg mSuence pervading the whole organ i sit i on, which ever) 
carrcst and public-spirited man n ust strive to popularise and spread 
throughout the laid soar to result in the promotion of national unity 
for the attainment cf the objects of the Congress (Cheers) I raid 
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bodied m Article I ot the Congress Constitution May I here pause 
and a k y oil a luestio" * Does unit) mean — can unit\ ei er 

mean —a false ur ion a sliam union laving obvous elements of dis 
cord 1 1 it, tnnsjarent indications of c sruptiou in it 9 (\oices from 
the audience \o, \o ) Certain!) not 1 here can be national unit) 
only "raong thos* who are i nimated b one supreme impulse namely , 
of suopre3smg all consider itions of ciSle, creed colour or self and 
of w o king together harraomoush for the promotion of national good 
(Cheers ) Article i further sa) s that he objects of the Congress are 
to be attained b) fostering public spirit The expression « public 
spirit negatives the idea of priiatc malice or personal spite 
which is brought into requisition b\ some publicists for ulipend 
ing prominent public men belong ng to the Indian National 
Congress Organisation Ihe less said about these publicists the 
better (Hear, hear ) I will therefore pass on to the next 
thing which Article i mentions as necessary for achieving the objects 
of the Congress n raely, developing anu orgaji mg the intellectual, 
moral, economic and industrial resources of toe countr) Thrs opens up 
a vast field for those who are willing to work for the people We ha\e 
passed resolutions in this Conference w hicn call upon all non official pub 
he spirited men to do one thing or another for tbecountn Ihere.splen 
ty of work to do for those whoarereall) anxious to sene their mother 
land Tor instance the various Congress Committees can if the\ choose 
smelt do something to uphEt the masses They can wage a regular cam 
paign against llllterjC) througtiout the land b) carrjing the torch light 
ot elementary education to the doors o* the r poor ignorant illiterate 
Eellott countr) men Why should not the District Congress Commit 
tees and Mlltha Congress Committees enlighten the a asses, enlarge 
their vision and brighten their life by combining amusement Ml h m 
. ° cine in films or magic lau*ern slides 

struction b\ means of appropriate cine n t u o 

which may show them tor instance he t eclipses take p ace lion tne 
*on’ Zef:;'e accounted for hon and vvh, the --h s or surges 
uprnt.de loathe solar si .ten goes on „ hat temples there are in 
f. " “ _ u htch the) venerate but ore too poor logo 

other parts ot the > not ourCogress Commit 

to and so on anu so on Aptm Jt 5^ ^ (o ^ saltaMe cot 

tees collect , „ ork ,he e rs my good Enends for those 

f Industrie Pl ple *’ o£ „ ork for all public sp nted men to pro 
Mho wish to d ) methods oE tl e Congress and orga 

mote and popul n>e the derr n m the Co „ g „ ss Constitution 

mse political llEo on the ll i ^ ^ ^ } DU a „ y longer 

Brother and sist r delegates show „£ hands but 

I ash ,ou to pass th * so that every one oE u, when 

b) resolving to cm) « • SC10USM!S 0 £ having meanwhile done 

;'om"'ac“b h°s own humble vva> to promote the pnbhc good 

^IiTbTLtvvai. CDhulra), second.ng the resolutron spohe as 
follows in Marathi ^ JT r?hr tt^ 

siitmntiOTH w ™ h a tnm 

•trf ura ainurS w ” ^ rg ip5tctirara 

rsnfi tfn?SH 3PPU «m W ^ f 
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JWuJofion >^KrFR[ fflR JTTq fT 3TT3 mfofPnR nPIRTFr W^R 

the Congress „ ^ ^ r, «. 

C gan sat on 3 ^ 01 , 5 RJt fTRt'r^KTt? f 3TPT?I TI3TbR 37fcf WWW TOgPWM- 

ifr A J^X flRfft mm RJlfal SFTH aUSPTW rm?cT aff^ c*ff mini* *T3Tf% 

crafty irr -smm w a ^nre wra, m tfrr stnirmtato ’w n?*aim 

^ %*4R ^M(5 HP3«Ttd n?R, tT^Taf, a nmrWR ^JTTRWP" 

gRfi ^ ^ T?$t*tR tsra ^°ht m«r m * fi&«R 

<1 ^ anrir 32P trt ^ at alarm 750$* mtR t^tc 
trt fatat mr t«*x «rft ttsjla nm oti ^«r, a ?tems? arra^er 
apr ttcvrrI ^ata am Tra at m^at a iragft p^t *t*3[rar fiat a^rara 
am? aa, an a an PHsm gjr^fr 3 twtf aa?a ai ii^rnra — ami 3^ 
trar m^mnaararst n^naRm am?ft aa fart Jifcr ( nfrj*a 
mf aaftm n% nmz awnr <raftftr£ araan ) aitanar arft ^h $a ft 
nama aiCra afi <m?f ^rftctwrar #$vm #<ft a<n£ ^ranm 

fft^arora vr4 r&m stream 3$fPir3F ulcmaa a^a ztftsr ^fta 
3a§a t a nr-m ai€ft Tn$n«F an? aaftit tt*j[M n*la 3 ^«t^r 
tjarrftn^d^ v wgnr vriot qngr tr^r-t naw rnffn sftw 3rrcr 
%o an? arnfni atjpiTFn ucrn^Rf «jaT i^arc PffSRtsTrcT anma 
timan Tmrmtn linear maw stat-san anw, ti^R afoiff vftn ?gRnT 
rc£i jj saw ^ ^Eqoi arafn fts m sstm^rm aratfq 

w a tiw TOtfffi jfrft 3 th nr^n ^ m cn ^Ri^n fJ 

amfr a ?ai Rnhar (S^iofr 3^22 sarar a fata nrirfa ^^%ar aRRRt 
^tRhr a’naf <^a a ma nsaa ^faTuraia cnra star »a^t ftai at^ 
3tR ?r atfr, a 3Rt arrrar s^a at? 3R?ai1?rata a? m^a Ttaarar 
aarat ftwa m nr<T( HRara az aata Rz^arRrara ^atfa ?r ar?r, 
«TioiS|r a?cTia ?raa |p>qre H^at^t az ^ta^a <*r? ficjaaata vqa a aia 
«fi Rfta ^rioT qr^'JR earn matsaat ara^f ^aatiPr at$| ?=f[ n^a mta 
^ Ra?tq 2 sr^ an? <anfR n« a d aRt anar^ zara atffe atka^ 
mara rr aV aa^a aa^ ?f fata f^rnm 1 +^^ iamff atotarar at? 
arst-aiRtaia f?mrf at?t 3tn at aara & awar zcrVi atn afta atazt 
€t a« ata at aa»i aaza $ut gaa ri?? - a raia^ eifta atr^f ^ 
a'aata zna ^Rt -ttafa' aiotw, jtr at actnf, a 3tta?at acajt a^aw 
u^tn a^3 Oa a ata ^ aiat-a Rata i?n ^Ffoat^Rt ?tsr ^ a 
aaaa 5ff«a arfe T/tf ■ a a'aa afr rnr war a^aicar f^aaTS[w ar?R f^r 
•at? tara uaaafR arrra cat at a at at? azrft a wa'i aa araai amns 
^rrTr asfr ar<Tt ataw train aa ata a aa ana^-fj sn| 
mta 3 ft ajar a i Raaaiaa ^ <stt?a a^aatf ^taa uafra azaz 
Rta fft tafcr?’ P^c5 a T 7 ?r 0 td^ar^ar ai? 

atmtH nta^d sraftt ?&tn arnR ?tV r Q°R Rfta ant ft mar at< f^(y 
tieji'at -rttar trairq 35tfftn w4ma *?rir <x$i arrr^t r^r 
at??' ar Ra aRa (\?^ar PaaRatta ant^ ati't^ a ?ara ajftq qwtrr 
a ti^5a aip^i m^ra tmar ajnt a Pan at«a<f fi ? r nfan^ 
a^rar^ % at mifn ^niaai JtmiaT^i ar’aatff aa'a ^tn str^a aft 

Rvtfa an$j *5 3 3 ti«a a ^t w nNa f rat am maw turala J 7 fi 
rat 5 aa 3 *(01 *rn ar?i ^ztcRat P^mra nmn ^oi, at Rrm?a m%5 
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q 3^cll%!4t HRRIIT Sn^T ^ JTPjsp ^niT ^IMrhM 

#R3n% ? qr *n*fr 3?7W¥ wrw$&W(T $rr m$l «jfr r^rr gs 
ifr?T ^ r BW 3^T RHT ^7 TTOITTOI ^t qP4T q-% O^RT ftrqrRT srSTRr 
rrr ^t J it^r *t«i ^PRmimRr ?qr qr«r ^Rraisf qqiqRl 
^wnTtar ^T spit 3n% atrr«ii jhrt qwrr it^i^ct q^q rrt 
tfPFmr qrai-rcoiRt aura %fa #r iq# qrqRrqr ^t wm hi$. m $ 
^ ?$Nt tr'T q^ol ^rqq 3ii% qrq ciqrr qqq q ftor- 

f'trCr *nr$q %fit gimrit shu qr a#qr %a 3n% %i %h store 
qss spfc, qfiq qqN qpiqrqs rt^t aq qaars, tr §qrfr 
wrr 3R5r?r %f£sr q fj$ <r?R ftrzsr arsrrsqrcT *pit 

apfipfR j& JRT ^{fRT TI£ q ftl^T TIC *71% ?3ffiqq pq JTTK qtfajft 

^3R f|fr TICJRT qR^ffRT Hg«TW TqTTRR TR *9 I%Zffra qRT fq$f$ 

xFFT qi^f. 

Mr Ganesh R. Abh\ ANKAR (Sangli ) supporting the resolution, 
spoke is follows in Marat lu — 

Braigrefcr, iw Assist, q *rr strrwt irt ijqfq 

^rnt-RR 3 tt% q't w$w qftqr qcar q f^w 3n%RrcT str 

S^rft ST3 qq %R 3TTcff *TT qT3I<T qr^qi ^olRT^r fttqRq^ TfRT 

qr?r qrq ^rafiwRr 3 tt% Rfra qr qcqq qrfr 

eq®<fr irm wff % 3?i% w awqr fttrar 

J eqiqsq qjqqsq qtq 3TT%cT 3R *TT4 *5^ qcT arfl qjqi *TFq R 

^ wrt qr|r 3 tr% qrrfr qq 3n%fT ? % c^rq 

^rcT 3TTtfrra q3R ffecfl^ 3#T 3TT5TT 3TT% q?R ITF^ 

wr$f tpifr qzR’RT 3 Ri^k wq^r 3 w%?t, q % srnr 

prt 3q%fr qf^^r ^rth Th^tq ^hrt q^T ^ rtrt 3tt¥ Rfr 
«t <rfr m <x\z tt qrCr % q?n fwsRr Rfr faqfr ^incr 
w a? mnTOT 3 tt% eft %r #r qrftefT ^rqfa TfoiRift f%qr 

r^q t jjt/3^ $<rw wsjqq^ ^rofntt qrfr 

wsr qjftqT q f^^Tqqwr Rfqot q?q- 

srtoJ f5i?5T qjfq^r ^rrt q ?TRpr qn%q ?mqq ^oqr^Fqr qr^ 

wq, sfi'p ffiqT thp - ? ^q,qr%q«qr »fr rq?irrq 

>te'{ ^tHT, HT?TT 3Tjqq 3T«I 3ft% ^T, TTSTqftq R343 ST^r^Tot qiTT^T flT%% 
Rra sqiqt 3^ft qqq |^JT T^£T ^rf 3T5TT R352 5^ 370^19 R ^IWRr 
rift SRTq^Tt STsft^Iffr «Hrf % % 3 <JS W cl^r 3 ^qT q?T 3 fRt 

^rqr qf TRiqtq R3q3 rt^ ^qr^Rtir Firqq 'wihi^i n?*ir ^oirt 
R^qr^TT 3TRsqTcl’ U^R WR HST, WIT 3IT%cT 3RTT 

HP-IT ^T3Tq|rq 3RT3?qi TTEJR qsft^TST q S^Hcft^TSr RT§ 34IWRT 

f^qr iqqq R^qr^qt fqwrui ^nqqRqr, frq tIrfirt «ts arr? wo4 wqr 
?qm Tinqm g*F3 srgw 3 tt%ti wtr ww Ti^tq irft^n 

^qtriR qiqRr^q ^ ftra 311%, % ^nqfqoqRt 'qqiq^Kr 3Rrr ^f-irRT Rte- 
q^q ql?r cqm ^rfr %? =i%^ ctr wtn ^q 

fqirar q?qr qn?RR rt|t _ ^ ^ ™ 

qu^ ^fff 3rq?q 3ir%, qq ^ Swt 


Rtsolul an o 
the Congress 

Mr £ R 
Kota. a } 


Mr G R 
AMytmter 
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R e »ldt.A.ca r^roR 3ftTT Jf&T SRR XF$ti 3WiRf^f, ^T%¥R( 

th« Uongresj ^ ^ 

Organwon g qi^RI RTT3%T ITOFTTgS BffP? €P^t 3RTT tfRT 3Pi^? 

%££. state fasft 3 ts^oi ^ftn 3Fi* w 5am ymz 

m $5, a^n sra*Ti gf^mr^r «gi srsn *wra 5?*fr spr 
3wa\ a aPn br 1 MPfm b5rt giwcwtef ^ sprib B?3i 
iflff fasof 3TT% BtBTfi MSpffB ^S^f^Kai ^IRt WR 

^OIPJT BFJT, nt^xq B»*^7T 3RB5B 3TH^f I*dl BIB?? 3?T% $ «** 
$$•1 5te |5r?ar^r n usrfm vctph Bfsr 3rf??n^T<T 

sncnoT f#rfr 3f^g ajft, | gm&sqr aiB? w%-?rgS t%i r hcbbrt % sir? 
rr^x^rEcrr mst^r: qrrfrram ?eff sbt anorar 5aip , fsteunTfr 

wg ' p n^T f^r^r ?i5a affair a rnsrr ita ^w^r btrt f^repr 
ftrfiTrsM pbr^s dfctm sriga tsr KRfR csrft ^ra€r ww bbr 
*? lPa3lSte SCRRf 3*5?P WW HTH ?faTT< BlfT W 3# 3fi* 
bi^i^bt su^bbCi «tn $<nrc BTfla €iPas pre anqeiiT BfafttfR vta 
5CTTCRI (T^ore f*Mtfilfte ST s(te SSK-RI BfBRSB c«TTfT 3?nT 

awinrffa ^5Tfi) *fte srfi rtzBS&RT 
moranf? 3Rjr?fPi5} mm %?br? scfo faf?n§B i ?ftfpsr 

*p5b 3HH^r arar fisfa *% 3ifr , b tf/as siter 

B?rate <rihr cm trdft4r itesrra-r * amwaa - 

msftRtB apfrr zm b*5b 3%sr Rrsfr 911 b arrqmT ?w«n^ bbR 
bb^Tk bsb* ft bstb ffife artft Bcxt to an^, ^ 

*n axrm «*=m^ <tRi sRfl *tj^j axrnniB hb ffrft ane 


Ihe resolution was put to the vote and carried unarumousl} 

Cbatil 5 to tbc Cbalr 

Mr H N APrE, Chairman of the Reception Committee then 
saul — Ladies and Gentlemen our work is almost aver All the 
resolutions evcept one have been earned We nave been speaking 
for the last two days on non controversial resolutions but the one 
resolution which remains you lull admit is the most non controver* 
sial of all (Hear, hear and laughter ) I shall now call upon the 
Hon ble Mr Gokuldas K lhandas Parehh to propose it (Cheers ) 


ironiit si* The Hon ble Mr G k PAREkit moved a veto of thanks to 

C A r*nH, . 

the President as follows — 


Ladies and Gentlemen — \auwdl have understood from what 
Mr Apte said v\ hat resolution I hav e the honour to move before ) ou 
It is one which, I am sure, jou will all carrj b> acclamation (Hear* 
hear ) It is to move a heart) vote of thanks to our President (Loud 
cheers) Ladies and gentlemen m moving this resolution, I am not 
asked to do the same as a mere act of convention I his Conference 
has been a complete success (Hear hear ) At the time the proposal 
of the Conference was mentioned to me I had some misgivings, but 
I ora glad to find that the success of the Conference has surpassed ro> 
expectations (Hear, hear ) And what is this due to ? S> far ns the 
resolutions are concerned the) were of the most important kind 
The) were resolutions that, under the circumstances of the hour 
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should have been tal en up We have not touched any controversy v oteo f 
matter, and the subjects that we had -selected w ere of the best kind , Th *c£? ,i * 
the\ were above the ordinary level The success of the Conference 
is due to the ability , patience and tact of the President (Hear, hear ) 

We are indebted to him for the manner in which the business of the 
Conference has been conducted by him (cheers) and we trust you 
will pass this vote of thanks with acclamation ( Loud cheers ) 

The Hon ble Mr R P Paranjpye (_ Poona) seconded the fif'/p 
resolution as follows — Patan,} t 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen,- — I hate \ery great 
pleasure in seconding the tote of thanks that has been proposed bt 
my friend the Hon ble Mr Parekn I am speaking to 3 ou as represen- 
tatne of the Reception Committee of this Conference and I wish to 
tell j ou that the great help that the Reception Committee has received 
from our worthy President is be)ond all mention The wa\ m 
which he has piloted the work of this Conference for the last two 
da's is open before 3 ou all The paternal interest he has taken m 
the Conference is one which is beyond all praise When Mr Wady a s 
name was proposed for the Presidentship every one of us thought 
that he was the right man m the right place \ou will admit that he 
lias proved the best man to occup) the Presidential chair (Cheers ) 

To a certain extent he belongs to Poona but he s cosmopolitan so 
far as Ins sentiments are concerned ( hear hear ), belonging as he 
does to Kathiawar and Bomba> alike I think, therefore our choice 
of the President has been the most successful that we could have 
made ( Cheers ) His Presidential address is, of course liable to 
to criticism from certain quarters, but criticism from those quarters 
must be regarded as praise rather than as blame ( Laughter and 
hear, hear ) The waj in which he has piloted our work here is ex 
ceedingl} useful for the Congress work ( Cheers ) I hope the 
Presidents plain speaking will advance our political work formany 
years to come (Hear, hear ) With the=>e words I have great pleasure 
in seconding this vote of thanks ( Loud applause ) 

Mr b Dalvi (_ Bombay , in supporting the resolution, said — 

Ladies and Gentlemen,— Before supporting the resolution of 
than! ing the Presulent, which 1 will do most cordiallj, you will 
permit me to congratulate this histone Citj of Poona on the fact that, 
as we gather from the speech of tile Chairman of the Reception 
Committee the idea of the Indian National Congress was first conceived 
by the leaders of political thought in this cit) Man> like m3 self were 
labouring under the impression that the idea was a foreign growth 
and not md.genous But when we know that it is eras pute and 
simple, our congratulations must be very heart3 indeed 

Ladies and gentlemen, I will not tax vour patience by eulogising 
the President w bom, I must confess, I look upon at this moment as 
Dadabliai Naoroji himself in the chair It is needless for me to say 
that Mr Wad ja is indifferent to criticism either favourable or other- 
wise , and when one is m this mood of mind « Truth like a torch the 
more y ou shake the more it shines So is it now We have learnt 
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gj«g«>rS 3W wra ipfm irfc8r at^tt^r^r, A^rct 

Org an gat on g- ^IJ^T TOv'-UhU -ifct^ SStH 3RTT 3Pl^f T^t^cT 

M h °'£ t ffcffo f^T(r TOOTI ^OTSfil V% 3T%^ 7f$T qcHff ^73 

fizz m 3Rii sraJTf Sca^raorrer «gi ^?n ^pff 
mti, n & *n giOTc^tsi w fr&s, 

q^Tf ffeq gtfgsi 3u| ^irarfr TT^rq ^zrar^Kfrr ^sira ^t§ttott wm 
^tornir wnr, tn^*r ^^7 aigro* areof fixir 375 ^ ant 5 ^ 
f^v» ^ fSfpOf^r q toffw 's&ftz &?mtt w 3rffcc?ra 

3Tm^ f%tfr 3T^q 3TT> f I g?Tf^aif *FR< STctpiRT 3?r| 

^T^qi Ti^^ra ^ihisri ?eff zx& 3Truiar Jfcmi , <r<3 f^nro 

ff^r digHffi ff f3r??r ?ffcrr q ararr qr^n 

faflTjssr wn& jt¥*zr srtg^ w^ 3srft$Kpft qwoft 3?q^r 

^n^fisr 4tPmfo snrot 3 ^ 5 ^ mn stw* qrfr ? 3 # zt \z 

sTnfiHrfr to flow: ^TficT ^fosidrs sm^nr gfafaqfq; 
aKWnt t§°to PTc^ifcfrs n aFi-qr-frs sisr^qr sfjpfs* <mij ^?rff 
qrsq® fusnlfr qif?^, ?f3jfra = 33*2 qsiffi ^rfr i&tBlfatt 
qrorg p f? 3nn?f775} %o^rm s?fo Pf?u^7 q aitffqfg-j 
*73% 3735^7 mk sfcfay to<st ft&zz q?<? ^nff , sr mffiv 
qrfrftf 3^i#r grfNn cto w** 3tw$ RdR-It fttur^* s rht^t 
^ t%^RT 3flfiT 3Rjr ssiftc tqpft 3R 3 %CT q-qiqT^ WH 

^^2 ft SxW <RR?fl ffi?5 3Rff 7R5T 3TT5TT 3^, 3 *71^# 
in 5CITO 3TTM 73«n3 ^TT^T 3^Tl nif[ 3TT?uir5 TO 3TTK 


Vote ot 
Thank* to 

the Char 


//o* 4/« Hr 

G k PartHt 


lhc resolution was put to the vote and carried unanuuouslj 

Cbaiths to tbc Cbm r 

Mr H N Apte, Chairman o£ the Reception Committee, then 
said — Ladies and Gentlemen our work is almost over All the 
resolutions except one have been carried We nave been speaking 
for the last two days on non controversial resolutions but the one 
resolution which remains jou will admit is the most non controver- 
sial of all (Hear, hear and laughter ) I shall now call upon the 
Hon ble Mr Gohuldas Kihandas Parehh to propose it (Cheers ) 

The Hon ble Mr G R. Parekh moved a vcte of thanks to 
the President as follows — 


Ladies and Gentlemen — You will have understood from what 
Mr Apte said what resolution I hav e the honour to move before > ou 
It is one which, I am sure, j ou will all carrv by acclamation (Hear* 
hear) It is to move a heart} vote of thanks to our President (Loud 
cheers ) Ladies and gentlemen, in mov mg this resolution, I am not 
asked to do the same as a mere act of convention I his Conference 
has been a complete success (Hear hear ) At the time the proposal 
Of the Conference was mentioned to me I had some misgivings, but 
lam glad to find that the success of the Conference has surpassed m} 
expectations (Hear, heaT ) And what is this due to 2 bo far as the 
resolutions are concerned, the} were of the most important kind 
They were resolutions that, under the circumstances of the hour 
at 
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slioutd ha\e been taken up \kelw\enot touched mi) controversial Voieot 
matter, and the subjects that «e had selected were of the best kind , r° Ihe 

the) were above the ordinal le\el The success of the Conference 
is due to the abilit) , patience and tact of the President (Hear, hear ) 

We are indebted to him for the manner m which the business of the 
Conference has been conducted b) him (cheers) and we trust } ou 
w ill pass this vote of thanks " «th acclamation ( Loud cheers ) 

Tiir Hon ble Mr R ? Paranjp\e (Poona) seconded the 
resolution as fallows — P«ra*jp t 


Bi other Delegates Ladies and Gentlemen, — I haie \er) great 
pleasure in seconding the vote of tlianks that has been proposed b\ 
my friend the Hon ble Mr pirekn I am speaking to ) ou as represen 
tatn e of the Reception Committee of this Conference and I wish to 
tell )ou that the great help tba* the Reception Committee ha 1 ? received 
from our worth) President >s be)ond all mention The wav m 
which he has piloted the work of this Conference for the last two 
da\s is open before )ou all The paternal interest he has taken in 
the Conference is one which is be)ond all praise When Mr Wad) a s 
name was proposed For the Presidentship ever) one of us thought 
that he was the right man in the right place \ou will admit that he 
has proved the best man to occup) the Presidential chair (Cheers ) 
To a certain extent he belongs to Poona but be s cosmopolitan so 
far as his sentiments are concerned ( hear hear ) belonging as lie 
does to Kathiawar and Bomba) alike I think, therefore our choice 
of the President has been the most successful that we could hare 
made ( Cheers ) His Presidential address is, of course liable to 
to criticism from certain quarters, but criticism from those quarters 
must be regarded as praise rather than as blame ( Laughter and 
hear, hear ) The wa) in which he has piloted our work here is ex 
ceedingl) useful for the Congress work ( Cheers ) I hope the 
Presidents plain speaking will advance our political work formany 
years come (Hear, W ) W ith thev*. words 1 hav e great pleasure 
in seconding this rote of thanks ( Loud applause ) 


Mr b Dalvi tBo liba) > supporting the resolution, said — 


Lad.es and Gentlemen - Before supporting the resolut.on of 
thanhinir the Pres, dent, which I *> ™° st cord, all), )ou still 

permit me to congratulate tins historic Crt) of Poona on the fact that, 
M rre gather from the speech of the Charrman of the Eeeeptron 
Committee, the idea of the Indian National Congress was first conceived 
by the leaders of political thought in tins c,t) Man) like mj self were 
labouring under the impression that the idea was a foreign growth 
and not indigenous But w hen is know that it is ours pure and 
simple, our congratulations roust be ver) heart) Indeed 


Ladies and gentlemen I "H not tar ronr patience bj ealog.smg 
the President whom I must confess I look upon at this moment ss 
Dadabha, Naorori himself in the chair It is needless for me to say 
that Mr Wadja is indifferent to cr.ticrsm either favourable or other 
wise, and when one rsrnthis mood of mind ■ Truth like a torch the 
more you shake the more rt stones Sors it now Me have learnt 
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V«t jl 
Th.nk, to (he 
Choir 

AT* S Y 


to pme the President more because of the adverse criticism shower- 
ed on him In some of the newspapers 

One point more and then to the resolution. 1 he ideal of all 
Indians as to the future of ourdetr countrj is tfce same Methods 
to rtacli the ideal must in the nature of things differ But let us 
never forget the truth and most important it is, that, as in the phj 
steal, intellectual, and moral so m the political sphere of thought also 
" Constitutions grow and are not made This is being true to 
ourselves in the sphere of the politics of our country and as regards 
its future With these few words I support the resolution most 
heartilj and I hope you will carry it with acclamation 


Mrs R\m\bni Ranadf (Poona) further supported the resolu- 
tion m a short speech m Marathi 


The resolution was carried with acclamation 


Uvcplr? bn tbc BJresfbeiit. 


Conduit ng 1 he President rising amid loud cheers, delivered the following 

thepmfent concluding address — 

Ladies and Gentlemen,— It is verj hind of y ou to thank ine as you 
have done, and I am grateful for the very generous remarks made by 
our friends who has a just spoken in proposing and seconding and 
supporting the vote After all no one who presides at an assemblage 
like this can perform his task with any success unless those over 
wl ora he presides give Inn their bird help and suppor* as you have 
done , and, indeed, greater thanks are due to j ou than to me for the 
success of this Conference 

I have been glad and grateful to see myself supported on tins 
platform bj so raanv prominent and honourable representatives and 
workers, whose presence has been most encouraging to me and most 
beneficial to the cause we all have at heart I need not enumerate 
them all, for j ou know them all But I hue missed the presence of 
tvv o of our esteemed friends and leading workers, and the cause of 
their absence has filled me With deep regret winch, I know, jou all 
have shared I expected, as vou all expected, to see our leader, the 
Hon ble Sir Pherozeshah Mehta He is not here onlj because his health 
has been so bad for some time that it was not possible for him to 
come to Poona I am sure I express the sincere wish and prayer of 
every one of you that he may soon be restored to health and strength 
and may be spared to this Presidencj and to our country for many 
years v et to come I do not think our rulers know as fully as they 
should, or recognise as freelj as thej ought, how much the modera- 
tion and dignity, for which Bomba) politics receive general credit, 
ate due to the vigour with which Sir Pherozeshah Mehta has 
successfully impressed his principles and precepts on public life in 
this presidency Another friend and leading w orker whom we have 
sadly missed is Mr Drashaw Wacha I believe this is the first time 
he has been absent from such a gathering, and it is unfortunate!) due 
to his declining health and failing eyesight, and I am sure you all 
wish and hope, as I do, that he may recover soon and be among us 
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again, for there is no more arduous, no more strenuous, and no more Conclude 
disinterested worker m our cause for the hst thirty years and more tteSS&t 

Ladies and gentlemen, this Conference will be memorable for 
the unique honour conferred on it bj the presence of His Excellency 
the Governor and Lad} WtUingdon m our midst , and I deem mjself 
most fortunate that it lias fallen to my lot as }our President to wel 
come for the first time the ruler of our Presidency at such a gather 
ing 

It has for some time been argued that Congresses and Conferences 
are no longer necessar} because of the reforms which hav e made our 
Legislative Councils more representative and more u 3 eful I wish 
that those who hold such opinions were present here and hid heard and 
taken note of our discussions Would it be possible in an> Legisla 
live Council to hear so man} of the real workers in the different 
fields of public activity humble but most useful workers who have 
given us so much valuab’e knowledge of their work and of thei 
wishes and wants from personal experience ? \othmg has impressed 
tne so much as the addresses in the varnacular of those who mix 
“with our people and work among our people 

Some of my friends who have just addressed ) ou have referred 
to certain attacks that have been made against me I most honestl} 
confess that I was not and am not aware of them , but I remember 
when I was a student in England the saying of a grea 1 Frenchman, 

M Thiers, that to those who work in the public cause attacks and 
abuse are as much a matter of course as shots and wounds to the 
soldiers who fight in the field I will say this only for myself that 
2 shall bear no feeling of personal rancour to those who show such 
disagreement 1 have been sorrj to hear during the discussions of 
of the Subjects Committee that some of my remarks have hurt the 
feelings of some gentlemen I said what I had to say honestly from 
a sense of public duty as the occasion required 

May I now add that the constant presence of so man} ladies at 
the Conference has helped not a little to make it such a success ? We 
owe so much to \v omen to our mothers first, then to our sisters, and 
our wives and our daughters ! Believe me, ladies your presence 
here has been a stimulant which I trust will never fail us but will 
grow from more to more as the } ears grow and our work increases 

The modesty of the Chairman and members of the Reception Com 
nnttee has prevented y our having before y ou till now any resolution 
appreciative of all that they have done, but I am sure y ou would hold 
tne to blame if I failed to convey to them i” your name and on 
your behalf our most cordial and grateful thanks for the hard 
work and sustained zeal and strenuous endeavour which have contri 
buted more largely than anything else to make this Conference so 
representative of all parts of oar Presidency and so successful m do 
mg its prescribed work 

And last, though not least, I must thank most heartily in your 
name and on your behalf our young friends, the volunteers, who have 
come forward with such spontaneous and remarkable good will to help 

26 
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Concluding 
Add **»kylh« 
PreiuJent 


us end look after tho comfort and ) conv emence of the delegates 
They have come forward m large numbers , 1 believe there are more 
than se\ enty of theta And they hate throughout, for rainy day s, 
w orbed vs ith singularjzenl and devotion They represent the com 
ing generation, and I am sure that when their time comes they ml! 
work in the field m which we are working now with the same zeal 
and devotion and industry with which they have done their work 
here as volunteers 

Let me thank you once again, ladies and gentlemen, for your 
generous confidence and help and support w Inch I w ill nluay s remem- 
ber with pleasure and with great gratitude 

The President was, at this stage, garlanded and presented with 
a bouquet by Mr Apte Some of the distinguished gentlemen on the 
platform were also garlanded and given bouquets by the members 
of the Reception Committee 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee inv itcd the President 
and the delegates to a special dinner which was held in their honour 
at night m Kurundwadkar s wada 

Three cheers were lastly given first to thejhmg Emperor and then 
to the President on the motion of the Hon ble Mr Kodda 

The Conference was then dissolved 
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kolaba 

1 Rao Bahadur N T Va Jy» 

2 Rao Bahadur kamat 

3 M G C Bhate 

4 G G TpnJ 

5 C S Deoe 


1 Mr N k Mehta 

2 Chandula! B Patel 

3 Kun erj \ Mehta 

* kalyanj V Meher 

i Nathobba Am n 


1 M CM Shah 
a D ' k K loskar 
V V Mule 

4 Mr G M Tuljapu kar 

5 De hraukh 


a Ch* i 


n of the Recept on Committee 


4 Hon ble M R V Pa an pye 

5 Prof H G L maje 

6 V G Kale 

7 K R Kan kar 

g Hon ble Mr V S Sr n v»j Sas r 
9 Mr Na k 

10 A V Tatwardhan 

11 G R Abhyankar 
,2 G B Dew.l 

l3 Hon ble Mt B S kamat 
,4 Mr C G Bb de 
,5 V N Khopkar 
,6 k P Gadgil 
i7 Hon’ble M Keihao Tai 

j8 M Ghajnala 

19 b da Sh n wi rao Mudllar 

20 Mr Ramnk a N , Mehta 

21 M R Tarkunda 

22 Gov ndG K e. 

23 Hon ble M Upa an 

Bombay Ex Offieto Members 

, M H S D * 

2 N V Gokhale 

3 lion ble G K Parekh 

4 N M Sarnarth 

5 Harchand ai V shindai 

6 Mr Govind Appa) Pat 1 

7 D G Padhye 

g Thakurram Kap 1 am 



ng been elected at 
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Members of the Reception Committee 



•• KmLnajt KLare ...J Do „ Hoiuiwpathic Practitioner, 78.2, Badasbiv Petb, Pooua 

" M»L» 1m> Kf»J *T GokLala ...j Do. ... PLotogrophcr SI, filmic rawer P«th, Poona. 

** Kf*hir MaUJcu im | xx> .. Manager, Arjebmliau I’reii, Poona. 

*» lUT»Oau4r» lUlltrwLca rarenjj* .. 1> 0 .. Merchant, oOO, SaJaaLn Peth, Poona. 
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I’oona. .. Seth Hauuroaut llumnath .. Marwadi ... Merchant, Kawiwar Petli, Pooin. 
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ot the Fifteenth Bombay Provincial ConEcrcncc, Poona, Iyl5- (Continued.) 
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\»nj ilv ihn KlnnlcLer Do * Business Ivirloshar Theitn,, Poona 

, \ishnu NaravjE Gokhale i a Do Lanllorl, 13-, Shnkrawr I’etb, Poona 

DbaiiMn^ Anan Isra^ IVrdt'u Pnrdestu Merchant liulhwnt I eth, Poona 

, Seth Kami is lAxmiaUs DijU Gnjrathi Do 710, Uawwar I eth Poona 



U>) 


Vetnlreri of .1,0 Reception Committee of the Bombay Provincial Conference, Poona, .9.5 (Co ■'»««' > 



Shunpi ... Merchant, 3S9, Eudhwar Feth, Poona. 
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■District. 1 am ° m or scholastic Distinctions 




Poona . Mrs RnmnLai Blade . Bralimm Salaslm Petl , I’oona 

Do « , Ivimalahu GanUu Do 80j, Sidi&luv Path, I oonar 

Do , Annainuubni Aite Do 401, Slitmv Pith, loona 

D° » Usl nlai Jnthar Do . \ursa nnd Midwife, Scvn&adan loona. 
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Mme in fall ot Delegates with all titles honorary Caste Creed Profession, CilW, Occupation and Address 
or scholastic Distinctions or Race ° 
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Pootn . Mr Nauabliat Dmslianr Nicholson .. Pursee ... Mcnluuit, Cinip Poona. 
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Members of the Reception Committee o£ the Fifteenth Bomba) Provincial Conference, Poona, 1915. (Continued.) 
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pm, y ‘tuoijnrj . ” <n>«q U|I • *u,i muulii M M au«i.,o j W 

‘l u0 !l ur t " " nsj,j jvpjtg 
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Members o£ the Reception Committee of the Bombay l'ro; mcial Conference, Poona, 1915. (Continued.) 
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List of Additional Delegates of Hie XV Bombay Provincial Conference, Poona, 1915. 
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List of Additional Delegates of the W Bombtj Prauncial Conference, Poona, 1915 (Conti/wri ) 



l^ftor of Ml liciiic. 
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List of Additional Delegates of tho XV Bombay Provincial Conference, Poona, 1915* (Continued,) 
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List of Additional Delegates of the XV Bombay Provincial Conference Forma. 1915. (CWmwrf.) 





Hankir Gururao SabDis Brahmin Pleode 



Members of the Reception Committee of the XV Bombay Provincial Conference Poona 1 9 1 5 (Co & wed ) 





